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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


‘We are engaged, I realize, in a dangerous traffic; that of 
teaching people to think for themselves’ (Mr W. E. Williams, 
Director of the Bureau of Current Affairs, in a letter to The Times, 
April 29th, 1950). 

HE recent correspondence in The Times, which has given some 

of the denigrators of the Bureau of Current Affairs an oppor- 

tunity to come into the open, reached its proper conclusion with 
Mr Williams’s well-directed quietus to his principal adversary. In 
the supporting contest, between Mr Ford, the Bureau’s Editor, and 
Mr Hourmouzios, of the Greek Government Department of Infor- 
mation, the decision was not so clear-cut. 

The ridicule which Lord Vansittart seems pleased to call on 
himself, and the amusement we may tolerantly derive from his 
performance, should not blind us to the harm which his attack on 
the Bureau of Current Affairs might do to the cause of adult 
education. 

Within the adult education movement there are many critics of 
the methods of the Bureau of Current Affairs but they make no 
imputations against its integrity. Its Current Affairs pamphlets, 
Map Reviews, Background Handbooks and the like, in their presen- 
tation of live and controversial issues, are as non-partisan as could 
be wished, neither red nor anti-red. But, in an atmosphere like the 
present, not to be anti-red is to invite denunciation as a red. 

Close inspection of the Bureau’s publications (without the use of 
the rose-coloured spectacles of the Duchess of Atholl’s informers) 
reveals, if anything, that the Bureau has gone so far in removing 
suspect tints from its material that it has made it colourless. But it 
remains truer to reality than Lord Vansittart’s vivid surrealism. 
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4 NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Misunderstanding, prejudice, hatred, wars—cold or hot—are the 
product of ignorance : our faith in this principle is enshrined in the 
history of our efforts for adult education and in the charter of 
UNESCO. To dispel ignorance, more, not less, widespread discussion 
is needed; more, not less, effective use of the instruments of adult 
education. 

Objectivity and impartiality are words familiar to all who practise 
in adult education. They have both long been regarded almost in 
the primary sense of ‘ shibboleth ’, which, in the Oxford Dictionary, 
is defined as ‘a test word or principle or behaviour or opinion, 
the use of, or inability to use which betrays one’s party, etc.’ The 
secondary definition, from which we should take warning, reads 
‘ old-fashioned and generally abandoned doctrine once held essential ’. 

In the defence of the principles upon which discussion is based, 
Mr Williams has spoken for us all. It would be as well, when the 
range of attack is widened, that the rest of us should be as vigilant 
in the defence of our fundamental principles. 

The death of HaRoLp Laski was widely mourned. In the tributes paid 
to him for his services in other fields his contribution to the adult 
education movement has been overlooked. Laski, from the start of 
the British Institute, was associated with it. He was one of the small 
band who, with Haldane, established the Institute in 1921. He served 
for many years as Chairman of its Research Committee. Until his 
death he was one of the trustees appointed to administer the bequest 
made by his friend, Lord Haldane, to the Institute. At the Institute’s 
final conference Laski was one of the principal speakers and delegates 
will recall with pleasure the grace and wisdom of his contribution 
on the opening night. 

His association with the work of the Institute had been no mere 
passive fulfilment of honorary office. The minute books reveal how 
active was his interest, how constant his attendance and how sage 
his advice. In an article that he wrote for the first issue of this journal 
in 1926 he argued the case for a more probing examination of the 
motives of adult education. ‘ I believe,’ he wrote, ‘ that our movement 
is still obsessed by its romantic period, and too little willing to 
examine its foundations, and I cannot think that it will attain that 
mood of self-search and self-criticism which is the real basis of 
progress until it begins to take seriously the task of organizing 
knowledge about its achievements and defects.’ To that task we are 
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turning our attention more and more to-day and we do so in the 
regret that we no longer have the counsel of Laski to help us in 
the work. 

* * * 


In taking up his new post as UNESCO’s Director of Education, 
Lionel Elvin, until recently principal of Ruskin College, will have 
the good wishes of everyone working in adult education in this 
country. 

Those who have seen something of UNESCO’s working at close 
quarters will both admire Mr Elvin’s courage and take heart from 
his example. There has clearly been something of a run-down in the 
Education Section since Dr Beeby’s departure at the end of last year, 
accentuated by the impossible task laid on the Secretariat of prepar- 
ing for three General Conferences in eighteen months. 

In our own field we hope that Mr Elvin will be able to give clear 
leads in one or two matters pretty quickly. It will improve UNESCO's 
reputation, for instance, if proper notice and real planning can 
precede its various seminars and conferences. National Commissions 
and the bodies associated with them are still waiting for a real oppor- 
tunity to help in solving UNESCO’s problems. There is a wealth of 
experience in this and other countries, already recorded, on which 
UNESCO could draw with advantage, instead of commissioning 
‘experts ’ to contribute to its clearing-house service. With all recogni- 
tion of the need for a creative impulse in the Secretariat and the 
difficulties presented by inter-governmental status, it remains true 
that UNESCO will only become significant to people in any country 
when they have an opportunity to make a significant contribution 
to its work. 

Mr Elvin’s past experience at Cambridge and Ruskin and as a 
member of the University Grants Committee and other important 
national bodies is a guarantee of a wide and sympathetic knowledge 
of the resources on which UNESCO can draw, at any rate in the 
United Kingdom. 


* * * * * 


At the Bath Conference of the National Institute repeated references 
were made to the County Colleges and, though there were some 
dissident voices raised on the issue, it seemed generally agreed that 
adult education had much to hope for from the influence of the 
County College upon its students, and it may be that County College 
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practice has much to learn from the experience of adult education. 
Whatever the future holds, any experimental work in this field is to 
be welcomed and to be watched with interest. Especially is this the 
case with a course which has just been held at Manchester, in which 
there is close co-operation between the Extra-Mural Department of 
the University and the Manchester Education Committee. The 
course is being held at the time of the preparation of these notes and 
it cannot be said how far the appeal to local firms for their co-opera- 
tion in the release on paid leave of their employees has been successful. 
The course, residential and lasting over a period of two weeks at 
Holly Royde, the University’s Residential College for adult educa- 
tion, is planned to follow closely the County College curriculum. In 


a later issue we hope to be able to carry some comments upon its 
results. 


* * * * * 


In this issue other aspects of youth work are discussed. Mr J. H. 
Higginson, who is to act as director of the course just referred to, 
contributes with two of his colleagues some impressions on a recent 
visit to Germany. These impressions, and the current trend of opinion 
among German youth, are by no means distant from our own 
problems. Another aspect of the problem of youth is discussed by 
Dr Beverstock in his comment on the Oxford Conferences on the 
Young Worker. Dr Beverstock reminds us of the valuable contri- 
bution which adult education can make to a discussion of these 
problems and from which we can only isolate ourselves at great loss 
to our own movement. 


* * * * 


This is the first of the four quarterly issues comprising Vol. XXIII. 
Vol. XXII contained only three issues to bring the end of the volume 
year in line with the end of the Institute’s financial year. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
by T. L. Hodgkin 
I 


p ‘HIS article sets out to raise certain questions about the relations 


between adult education and the needs of our society. 

One of the difficulties about adult education is that it tends 
to be treated as a thing-in-itself. It is often studied and discussed in 
the same esoteric way as postage-stamps or batting averages. Yet 
the history of adult education in this country is in fact one strand in 
our general social history. Unfortunately even the best books dealing 
with the social history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
make only the briefest references to changes going on in adult 
education : and most books dealing with adult education make little 
effort to interpret developments in that field in relation to the social 
context in which they occurred. (Dobbs’ Education and Social 
Movements, 1700 to 1850, is an exception: so is the Ministry of 
Reconstruction’s 1919 Adult Education Committee’s Final Report.) 
But it is quite clear that the various institutions which have from 
time to time been thrown up to meet a popular demand for adult 
education—the Corresponding Society, Methodist Classes, Adult 
Schools, Mechanics’ Institutes, the University Extension movement 
—have been effective because they provided an instrument by which 
the educational needs existing at a particular stage of history could 
be met. They flourished so long as they fitted the requirements of 
the time. As these requirements altered, the institutions naturally 
tended to decline (as Adult Schools and University Extension have 
declined) or to disappear (as the Mechanics’ Institutes disappeared). 
Indeed, it is not surprising that institutions which have been devised 
in a given set of social conditions should cease to be effective (or at 
least require radical re-organization) in a later period under new 
social conditions. 

All this is obvious enough. It is perhaps less obvious that our 
relative failure to work out the correlation between changes in adult 
education and the broader processes of social change has serious 
practical disadvantages. It makes it more difficult for us to know 
where we are going to-day—or where we ought to go. If we want 
to understand the forms of adult education which are going to fit 
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8 ADULT EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


the requirements of, say, the next ten years, we need surely to 
examine those recent changes in British society which are influencing 
educational needs. Since, most would agree, the dominant tradition 
in, at any rate, English adult education to-day is the tradition of 
the WEA and the University Tutorial Class, one question worth 
asking is—what was the relation between the social conditions of 
1900/10 when these institutions came into being and the institutions 
themselves? If we then go on to ask—In what major respects is 
England in 1950 unlike England in the early 1900’s?—we may be 
in some position to attack the problem—what changes in contem- 
porary forms of adult education are needed if the needs of the 1950’s 
are to be adequately met? 

To attempt to do this in a short article obviously involves the 
making of a number of generalizations of an unverifiable kind. It 
also involves a rather arbitrary selection of those changes in society 
which can be regarded as relevant from the point of view of adult 
education. One cannot do more than try to cover one corner of a 


very large field. 


II 


The period 1900 to 1910 was one in which Britain’s total wealth 
increased while the level of real wages was declining. This fact in 
part explains the growing industrial unrest of the years immediately 
before the first *Yorld War. The Labour Party was still in a position 
of relative weakness, tagging along behind the Liberal Party : it was 
mainly dependent for such political philosophy as it possessed upon 
doses of diluted Bosanquet supplied by J. R. MacDonald. The Trade 
Union movement suffered the serious setbacks of the Taff Vale 
dispute (1901) and the Osborne Judgement (1909). The State was 
still organized on a predominantly Jaissez-faire basis—in spite of 
the growing influence of the ideas of T. H. Green and of the Fabians. 
The Fabians, moreover, believed on the whole in reforms carried 
out from above, by intelligent pressure groups working upon 
intelligent administrators—not in reform from below brought about 
by popular pressure and agitation. 

Public education had developed to a stage at which it made possible 
general literacy, but not much more. In spite of the 1902 Education 
Act opportunities for Grammar School education for children of 
the working-class were still very restricted: opportunities for 
University education were almost negligible. A substantial number 
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of intellectually able working-class people suffered from the same 
intense sense of frustration as Jude the Obscure. At the same time 
within the Universities there existed groups of teachers with radical 
political beliefs, who were seriously concerned about the University’s 
responsibilities to the community and about internal University 
reform. In Oxford, for example, as Dr F. A. Iremonger records in 
his life of William Temple, Temple, with W. H. Fyfe, R. W. 
Livingstone, J. L. Myres and A. E. Zimmern formed the Catiline 
Club, and met weekly at the ‘Unholy Lunch’. Their activities 
stimulated the movement for University reform: they also contri- 
buted to the setting up of the joint committee of representatives of 
Oxford and the Labour movement which produced the 1909 Report 
on Oxford and Working-class education. The central idea of this 
Report was that the working-class were increasingly coming to 
exercise governing power in Britain, and that the Universities had 
a responsibility to provide active members of the working-class with 
the intellectual training necessary for the exercise of governing power. 

The dominant conception, both on the University and the Labour 
sides of the partnership, was that humane studies—particularly the 
study of modern History, Economics, Political Theory and 
Philosophy—and the critical methods of thought and enquiry which 
these studies involved were the key to the intelligent use of power : 
secondarily, also, their pursuit was a source of personal satisfaction. 
Sir Walter Moberley, in his book The Crisis in the Universities, 
speaks of the ‘ Christian-Hellenic ’ conception of the function of the 
University—the platonic conception that Universities exist to train 
rulers through accustoming them ‘to recognize, to respect and to 
delight in what is intrinsically true, good and beautiful’. It is 
important to bear in mind that those who played a leading part in 
the establishment of the WEA and University Tutorial Classes 
belonged in the main to this school of thought. They were Greats 
men or Modern Historians, or if not brought up in this tradition, 
they were adopted into it, and they conceived of University educa- 
tion, and, therefore, of adult education, for the most part in this 
Christian-Hellenic way. 

Unlike the early Fabians, those associated with the WEA and 
the Tutorial Classes, had a genuine belief in the capacity of the 
working-classes, given the educational opportunities of which they 
had been deprived, to solve their own problems. In other words, 
they wished to see social change coming as a result of democratic 
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action rather than paternal legislation. The links, however, between 
the WEA and the Tutorial Class movement on the one hand and 
the rank-and-file movement in the Trade Unions, which developed 
in the period immediately before the 1914/18 war, do not seem to 
have been very close. The idea of workers’ control in industry and 
the idea of workers’ control in adult education remained largely 
separate influences. This was, no doubt, partly due to the early 
breaking away of the Council of Labour Colleges from the main 
University-WEA stream, and the fact that those Trade Unionists 
who were most influenced by the new theory of rank-and-file indus- 
trial action as a means of securing social ends tended to turn (in 
areas like South Wales, for instance) to the Labour Colleges rather 
than to the WEA. There is an interesting passage in the 1917 Report 
of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into Industrial Unrest in South 
Wales which illustrates this point : 


‘ The comparatively late development of industrialism in Wales 
has hindered the growth of such working-class organizations as 
the Co-operative movement, whilst University Extension lectures, 
or the teachings of the younger school of Oxford democrats, have 
had no direct appeal to the Welsh workers. In contradistinction 
to the workers of Durham and Northumberland, or those of the 
Potteries, where University work has been carried out with great 
effect, the closely-packed, easily accessible valleys of Glamorgan 
have been given over to propagandist work of a political nature 
at first of somewhat unorganized character. . . . Thus, to-day, the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation and the National Union of 
Railwaymen have jointly assumed financial responsibility for a 
working man’s college (the Central Labour College) where the 
workers may be taught the social sciences free from the bias and 
prejudice of the upper-class conception of history and economics. 
In March 1917, the College conducted 41 classes, of which 19 were 
in South Wales, 8 being in the Rhondda.’ 


Ill 


This, then, was the kind of social context within which the WEA 
and Tutorial Classes emerged as new forms of adult education. The 
economic problems of the working-class, the industrial unrest, the 
ferment of ideas in the Labour movement, the workers’ dissatisfac- 
tion with the official philosophy and strategy of the Labour Party 
(and even more of the two older Parties), the inadequacies of higher 
education, the new interest on the part of groups of radicals within 
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the Universities in the problem of the University’s responsibilities to 
the community—all these factors seem to have contributed to this 
important advance. 

What were the main principles upon which this revolution in 
adult education was based ? They can be summarized simply enough : 

The idea of the University and the working-class movement as 
equal partners in adult education, jointly responsible for the pro- 
vision of Tutorial classes and in general for devising ways in which 
University teaching could be made available to the working-class. 

The idea of the class as a self-governing unit. 

The emphasis upon the scholarship of the tutor. 

The equal emphasis upon the necessity for subjects to be taught 
in relation to the actual interests and problems of the workers. 

The idea of tutorial work, and of students actively participating 
in the educational process. 

The conception of all studies as having a social purpose, and of 
students being equipped by their studies for active participation in 
public affairs. 

The idea of new and experimental forms of adult education 
developing out of the initiative of those trained in Tutorial Classes. 


None of these ideas, taken by itself, was entirely new. Every 
one of them could be traced back to an earlier tradition. The 
novelty lay rather in the combination of these ideas in a systematic 
and coherent scheme, and their expression in a new set of institutions 
—the WEA, University Joint Committees, Tutorial Classes, Summer 
Schools, etc. 


IV 
In what respects is British society in 1950 unlike British society in 
the period 1900/10?—or rather, what are the points of unlikeness 
that are of special importance for adult education? One can only try 
to record a few of them. 

First, we have a partially planned kind of economy—what some 
call a ‘ welfare State’. We have at any rate the kind of State in 
which a far higher proportion of the decisions affecting the manage- 
ment of our economic affairs and the ordering of our social life is 
taken by public agencies of one kind and another. Second, the Labour 
Party has become one of the two dominant political Parties in the 
State and has had five years’ experience of governing. The Trade 
Union movement is vastly stronger, both in membership and in 
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influence. The individual Trade Unions (and the TUC) have become 


much more closely associated with the administration of industry— 
through Working Parties, Development Councils, relations with the 
Boards of nationalized industries, Joint Production Committees, etc. 

Moreover—though this is the kind of generalization which it is 
difficult to support with positive evidence—it would seem that the 
average active Trade Unionist or Labour Party member is less 
interested than he was forty years ago in simply trying to understand 
how industrial capitalism came into being—{note the emphasis in 
the early Tutorial Classes on the study of Economic or Industrial 
History) : more interested in understanding how the modern indus- 
trial system—and in particular his own industry—is organized and 
run, and what changes in its organization are required if he is to 
realize the social ends in which he believes. 

In this connection it is important to remember that working-class 
organizations themselves—the TUC, some individual Trade Unions, 
the Co-operative Union—are making more provision for the educa- 
tion of their members than they did a generation ago. Much of this 
education is semi-technical in character, but of necessity it includes 
a substantial element of economic and social study. 

There has also been a great advance in the scale of scientific 
enquiry and in actual scientific knowledge over the last forty years. 
This has been reflected in the increasing importance of scientific 
departments within Universities, in the financial resources available 
for scientific research, and in the extent to which scientists have come 
to be involved in the making of administrative decisions not only 
about military and civil defence problems, but also about food policy, 
housing, industrial development, agriculture, etc. (That is not to 
say that the decisions taken are necessarily the decisions that the 
scientists think ought to be taken, but that the scientists can no longer 
be ignored by the politicians and administrators.) This change has 
had a profound effect upon Universities. It has produced, as Moberley 
points out, a new conception of the function of the University. 
‘The great contribution that we academics can make to the educa- 
tion of British Youth is as specialists, whether of the arts or the 
sciences, and not, in the present epoch, as moralists’ (Professor 
P. M. S. Blackett, Universities Quarterly, May 1950). What is 
remarkable is that these developments in the scientific field have 
had hardly any effect upon adult education—which remains firmly 
rooted in the humanistic tradition. 
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It would be difficult to claim that at the present time there is a 
vigorous reforming movement within the Universities, based upon 
a new conception of the University’s responsibilities to the com- 
munity. That is not, of course, to say that there are not individuals 
who are concerned with the problem of the University’s place in 
contemporary society: and there have been certain new impulses, 
such as that which has led to the establishment of the University 
College of North Staffordshire. But it is probably not unfair to 
argue that most of those who concern themselves at all with these 
questions inside the Universities have tended to become preoccupied 
either with the requirements of the University as a research institu- 
tion (see the writings of Bruce Truscot), or with the problem of 
safeguarding University autonomy vis-a-vis the State. Indeed, there 
is a fairly common view that Universities have already been pushed 
too far along the road of accepting responsibilities to the community 
—and that their ability to pursue knowledge has suffered in conse- 
quence. In the language of Microcosmographica Academica there 
are in Universities to-day fewer young men in a hurry, more Liberal- 
Conservatives, Conservative-Liberals and Non-Placets. 

In the field of public education there have also been notable 
changes. Clearly the prospects of an intellectually able working-class 
boy or girl getting a Grammar School or a University education are 
much better in 1950 than they were in 1910. Whether the changes 
which have occurred in the public educational system have been so 
profound that any boy or girl who deserves a Grammar School or 
University education can now expect to enjoy it is another matter. 
I personally believe this view to be bunkum—unsupported by any 
convincing evidence. But it would be absurd not to recognize that 
fewer people of first-rate ability in 1950 miss a higher education than 
missed it in 1910. Moreover, adult education itself is being carried 
on through agencies which either did not exist or existed on a much 
more restricted scale in 1910—the BBC, the Library service, the 
better Technical Colleges, Penguin books, etc. And we have the new 
fact that LEAs now have an ultimate responsibility for all forms of 
further education, including adult education as we understand it. 


V 


What are the implications of these changes in our society for adult 
education? What changes in its forms and content are required if it 
is to fit the needs of the time? 
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Obviously this is too large a question to try to answer adequately 
here. The best that one can do, perhaps, is to break it down into a 
number of more specific questions, each of which is worth further 
investigation : 

(1) In what ways have the social composition and interests of the 
working-class changed over the past generation, and what effect have 
these changes had upon the educational needs of the workers? Is 
the present, and probable future, situation in politics and industry 
likely to produce a ferment of ideas within the Labour movement? 

(2) How far are the essential principles (described in section III), 
upon which the great advance of the 1900/10 period was based, still 
valid for the present day? 

(3) Insofar as the WEA and Tutorial Class movement came into 
existence, first, to provide working men and women with the 
intellectual training necessary to enable them to exercise governing 
power, and, second, to enable the intellectually gifted to make up 
for the deficiencies of earlier education, how far these needs which 
still exist and have to be met? 

(4) How far does the strength of the WEA depend upon its 
effectiveness as the educational agency, and energizer, of other 
working-class bodies (Trades Unions, Trades Councils, Co-operatives, 
Working-men’s Clubs, etc.)? What are the implications for the 
WEA of the tendency of some working-class organizations to make 
more direct provision than formerly for the educational needs of 
their members? 

(5) What are the implications of the changes which have occurred 
in our economic and political system, and the developments in 
scientific knowledge, for the content of adult education? Do we, 
for example, need courses which will help students to understand the 
problems of contemporary society from the standpoint of Science 
and Technology, as well as from the standpoint of Economics and 
Politics, Sociology and History? It is essential that a student should 
have the opportunity not only to acquire a synoptic view of the 
processes which affect his life, and a capacity to handle general 
ideas, but also to master scientific methods of reasoning, and to be 
trained in habits of observation, experiment and prediction based 
upon experiment? 

(6) Does the value of the University’s contribution to adult educa- 
tion depend partly upon a new impulse coming from within the 
Universities, based upon a definite conception of the function of the 
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University in contemporary society, and a re-thinking of the forms 
which University studies should take and of the ways in which these 
studies can be made relevant to the needs of working people? 

(7) Are any modifications in the traditional forms of adult educa- 
tion made necessary by newer forms of provision, through the BBC, 
Adult Education Centres, and the like? 

(8) Is there any reason to suppose that such improvements as have 
occurred in the public educational system will mean that the adult 
student population, particularly the membership of University 
classts, is bound to consist increasingly of those who have had at 
least a grammar school education? 

(9) Is it as important now as it was in 1910 to have a small body 
of active people in our society, with practical experience of and 
interest in public affairs, who are attempting to think out afresh the 
way in which our economic and political life and our international 
relations should be organized, in which our literature and arts can 
be invigorated? And is it important to provide such people with a 
setting in which fundamental questions can be raised and investigated 
in a scientific way, free from the dead hand of any prevailing 


orthodoxy? If it is, what is the appropriate setting? 


Different people will answer these questions in different ways. 
In any case they are only a sample of the questions which arise from 
an attempt to consider the relations between adult education and 
social change. The subject is one which from a quite practical point 
of view seems worth exploring further. 
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RESEARCH IN ADULT EDUCATION 
by S. G. Raybould 


HEN he invited me to write this article, the Editor was 

\ \ good enough to send me a copy of the first number of 

. The Fournal of Adult Education, which contained an 
article on the same subject by Professor Harold Laski, whose early 
death must have saddened many students and tutors in the adult 
education movement. To read that article was at once stimulating 
and depressing; stimulating because, as might be expected, it asks 
many searching questions about adult education and suggests many 
fruitful lines of enquiry; depressing because to-day, twenty-four years 
since Professor Laski wrote, the questions he asks still await answers, 
the enquiries he proposes are as necessary as they were in 1926. 

This fact, I think, indicates the point at which any contemporary 
consideration of research in adult education must begin: with the 
questions, ‘Why has so little been done? Why is so little being 
done?’ It is not difficult for anyone engaged in the work, or, no 
doubt, for anyone looking at it, sympathetically or critically, from 
outside, to list topics which need, and urgently need, examination. 
Some of them are mentioned later in this article. But it is no use 
listing subjects for enquiry unless there is a reasonable chance of 
their being pursued, and the record to date suggests strongly that 
some factor or other is preventing this from happening, at least on 
anything like the scale required. 

Consider the record. We have no standard history of the adult 
education movement, nor the monographs from which it may be 
written, and no recent authoritative history of any single branch of 
it—University Extension, Mechanics’ Institutes, the Adult Schools, 
the Working Men’s Colleges, and WEA. Outside the field of civilian 
adult education we have had since the war two useful accounts of 
adult education in the Armed Forces, namely Mr Scarlyn Wilson’s 
account of the work of the Central Advisory Council and the 
Regional Committees, entitled Education in the Forces 1939-46, 
The Cwilian Contribution, and Adult Education, The Record of 
the British Army, by Major Hawkins and Mr Brimble. But for the 
University Extension movement we have nothing since Mr Draper’s 
University Extension, 1873-1923, which was published in 1923; 
for the Mechanics’ Institutes, no comprehensive account, but a 
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number of scattered papers on particular Institutes; for the Adult 
Schools, nothing considerable since Mr Currie Martin’s The Adult 
School Movement of 1924; for the Working Men’s Colleges, only 
The Working Men’s College, 1854-1904, edited by J. LI. Davies, 
and written as long ago as 1904; and for the WEA, nothing since 
Mr T. W. Price’s The Story of the Workers’ Educational Assocta- 
tion from 1903 to 1924, published in the latter year to celebrate the 
coming-of-age of the Association. Of more general books on history, 
Sadler’s Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere appeared 
in 1908; Dobbs’ Education and Social Movements, 1700-1850, in 
1919; the Report of the Adult Education Committee of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction in the same year; and Dr Yeaxlee’s Spiritual 
Values in Adult Education in 1925. On method, and on organization, 
the last substantial book was Adult Education in Practice, published 
in 1934. On the psychology of adult learning there appears to be 
nothing at all in book form; and of the books just mentioned only 
the two relating to Forces’ Education are still in print. 

The most striking fact about these titles and dates is that they 
reveal that the Extra-Mural Departments as such, which would 
seem to be the natural agencies to promote research in adult educa- 
tion, have in fact made no contribution of this kind, at least none 
that has taken shape in book form. The first department, the 
Department of Adult Education at Nottingham, was instituted in 
1920, by which time several of the books named above had already 
appeared. In the succeeding quarter of a century seventeen more 
departments have been established in England and Wales, but not 
one of the few books published in the period appears to owe its 
inception to any department, though in the case of Adult Education 
in Practice, which was prompted by the Tutors’ Association, the 
editor, Professor Peers, and others of the contributors, were members 
of extra-mural department staffs; as were one or two members of 
the Adult Education Committee of the Board of Education which 
produced a series of useful and influential reports between 1921 and 
1933, and of the joint committee appointed by the British Institute 
of Adult Education and the Tutors’ Association which was respon- 
sible for The Tutor in Adult Education of 1928. 

There is one satisfactory feature of this situation: it indicates 
that we are not wholly dependent on the departments for work of 
this kind; that there have been, and probably still are, persons in 
other branches of the movement, or whose main work is outside it, 
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who can advance our knowledge and understanding of it. But it is 
plain that we cannot expect all, or most, of our needs to be met 
from that quarter, and the departments would seem to be the appro- 
priate bodies to undertake the bulk of the work—especially since 
the Education Departments of the universities have devoted very 
little attention to adult education. 

Why, then, have the extra-mural departments done so little? 
The answer, I believe, is that in spite of the fact that some of them 
are called Departments of Adult Education, and that at two univer- 
sities and two university colleges there are chairs of adult education, 
it is doubtful whether any of them are staffed in such a way as to 
make possible the undertaking of substantial and sustained research. 
To the best of my knowledge, nowhere except at Manchester has an 
appointment been made of a lecturer whose primary functions are 
those of promoting enquiry and engaging in teaching about adult 
education, as distinct from one of the subjects studied in adult classes. 
The heads of the departments, whether professors or not, are heavily 
involved in administration, and in fact are regarded in their univer- 
sities much more as directors, or organizers, of extra-mural studies 
than as university teachers engaged on research and advanced 
teaching in a recognized branch of study—adult education. Where 
the responsibility for this state of affairs lies I do not know. It may 
be that the departments have not conceived their functions in these 
terms, and, therefore, not sought staffing arrangements which would 
enable them to discharge them. It may be that they have sought such 
arrangements, but without success. Whatever the immediate cause, 
there can be little doubt that the background to the situation is the 
absence in the universities generally of any recognition that adult 
education constitutes a distinctive field of study, calling for depart- 
ments with staffs competent and enabled to carry on research, 
advanced study, and teaching about it. 

Whatever the reason, the facts are plain; and the prospects for 
research will be poor until the extra-mural departments are not only 
called, but enabled to act as, university departments of adult educa- 
tion. One point which it is important to bear in mind here is that 
it may not be possible, or desirable, to seek to have research on say 
the history or organization of adult education done by tutors engaged 
in conducting a normal quota of classes. Research they should do, 
and should be enabled to do by having a long period in the summer 
free from teaching and other duties; but in many cases the research 
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will be and should be either in the subjects they teach, or in methods 
of teaching them effectively to adults. This is necessary, and impor- 
tant, but not enough: enquiry and fresh thinking are needed also 
about history, organization, purpose, and psychology, not least in 
the interests of the teaching process. And for this staff are required 
whose other duties leave them sufficient time for work of this kind. 

A not unimportant secondary cause, I believe, of the dearth of 
original work is the lack of suitable channels of publication. Few 
books on adult education seem likely to interest commercial pub- 
lishers. Sometimes a paper, like that by Mr Crossland and Mr Flood 
on The Origins of Interest and Motives for Study of Natural Sciences 
and Psychology among Adult Students in Voluntary Courses may 
find an outlet in one of the established journals like the sritisH 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL psycHoLocy. Others, like Mr Dyer’s 
extremely interesting articles on some of the Mechanics’ Institutes, 
may be published in aputr EpucaTion. The CJAC is prepared to 
publish in pamphlet form papers on teaching methods, like that by 
Mr A. Johnson entitled Some Problems Associated with the Teaching 
of Economics, and the National Institute also may make available 
in this form studies like Mr Styler’s Who were the Students ? But, 
nevertheless, it is not clear that any, or all, of these is an adequate 
vehicle. What is needed is a recognized journal’ specializing in the 
publication of research studies, corresponding to the learned journals 
for other subjects. Unpublished research may benefit the researcher 
and a few people in touch with him; but, on the one hand, it is 
desirable that the results of enquiries should be generally available, 
and, on the other hand, serious research is not likely to be undertaken 
on the scale required unless there is a reasonable chance of its seeing 
the light when published. 

Assuming, though it may be a large assumption, that arrange- 
ments can be made and will be made for the work of extra-mural 
departments to be organized so that members of their staffs can 
undertake research, and give assistance to other persons engaged on 
it on their own account, what are the questions particularly calling 
for attention? The answer one gives will probably depend, in part 
at least, on one’s particular function in the work and on the problems 
with which one finds oneself confronted in discharging it. Tutors 
will probably, and properly, be interested in questions of teaching 
method, administrators in organizational matters. But there is a 
point, or a level, at which these two broad interests meet, or should 
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meet, and that is the point at which tutors and administrators alike 
find it necessary to reflect on and come to some conclusion about the 
nature and purpose of adult education, and of particular forms of 
it. Successful tutors, or satisfied ones, may not feel impelled to ask, 
‘How can I better teach my subject? ’ or the further question, ‘ Why 
teach it?’ But most tutors are not satisfied, even if they are successful, 
and in seeking how to make their work more effective many of them 
are finding themselves driven, in Professor Laski’s words, ‘to re-think 
the argument of the “ Republic” in terms of our own civilization ’. 
Similarly, the administrators, if they are concerned not simply to 
think of short-term administrative convenience, but of how their 
work can best serve the purposes of the movement as a whole, are 
under a compulsion to consider what those purposes are. The need 
for this is particularly acute just now, partly because of the changed 
responsibilities of the Local Education Authorities, under the 1944 
Act; partly because of the virtual disappearance as effective ‘ pro- 
viding ’ bodies of voluntary Responsible Bodies like the Educational 
Centres Association; partly because of the very rapid but largely 
undirected expansion which has taken place since 1945. It is worth 
recalling that a not dissimilar situation, as far as expansion was con- 
cerned, caused the Adult Education Committee of the Board of 
Education in 1929 or thereabouts to address itself to the question of 
‘ The Scope and Practice of Adult Education’, and to produce a 
still valuable report with that title. Reading it, and considering it in 
the light of the great developments and changes which have occurred 
in the intervening twenty years, one cannot but feel that a compar- 
able enquiry, also aimed at clarifying purposes and functions in the 
interests of administrative effectiveness, would be valuable to-day. 
What are we to include in, and exclude from, the canon of adult 
education? Are we to agree with Newman that ‘ recreations are not 
education, accomplishments are not education’, that ‘education is 
the preparation for knowledge, and the imparting of knowledge in 
proportion to that preparation’? Are extra-mural courses in tech- 
nology to be regarded as ‘ adult education ’? When we have satisfied 
ourselves as to what we mean by education, and by adult education, 
we have still to face the question which the Adult Education 
Committee tackled in 1929, of the parts proper to the universities, 
voluntary bodies, Local Education Authorities, and answer it in 
terms of intelligible and reasoned conceptions of the essential nature 
and functions of these several agencies—no easy task, as anyone 
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knows who follows the current discussion about ‘the Idea of the 
University ’, to mention that institution alone. 

Neither by tutors nor by administrators can this group of questions 
be answered without reference to experience, present or past. The 
tutor has to begin with some kind of working hypothesis, explicit or 
implicit, to guide his practice, but needs constantly to reconsider and 
re-formulate it in the light of his own and his colleagues’ experience 
—which latter will often only be available to him if it is recorded in 
writing. The administrator who seeks to make viable arrangements 
similarly finds himself driven constantly to learn more about present 
provision and how it came to be—finds himself, that is, in need of 
the services of the historian. And too often they are far to seek. Where 
is he to find, for example, an account of the development, or decline, 
of the Extension movement since 1923? Of changes in the grants 
policy of the Board of Education and their effect on the development 
of the work? Of the scale and influence of Local Authority financial 
assistance? Of the volume and nature of the work being done by 
the Responsible Bodies outside the purview of the Grants Regula- 
tions? Of changes in the kinds of students attending classes, and in 
subject interests? On some of these points relevant material is fairly 
accessible, requiring only to be collated and analysed; on others it 
must be sought. Even with regard to current provision, what we do 
not know is more than considerable. What, for example, are the 
extent and character of the work in liberal adult education under- 
taken directly by Local Authorities? How are we to assess it in 
relation to the work of the universities and the WEA? Who are 
the tutors? From what occupations are they drawn? What are their 
qualifications and duties, and what, if any, was their training for 
adult work? What are the financial resources of the movement 
and whence are they drawn? Here and there, from Mr Styler’s 
Manchester enquiry, for example, and from a similar one being 
conducted by Professor Peers for the Nottingham area, we are 
beginning to get some information about the composition of the 
student-body in extra-mural classes, but are far from having an 
adequate picture of the kinds of people being served by any of the 
principal organizations. 

It is, perhaps, in regard to the psychology of adult study that the 
lack of original work is most startling. This may be connected with 
the absence of any clearly conceived and generally accepted views as 
to the essential nature of adult education and its purposes. If the idea, 
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eloquently expressed by Sir Richard Livingstone in The Future in 
Education, is sound, that adult education is not just a continuation 
of earlier stages but something with distinctive characteristics of its 
own, then much thought is necessary on such questions as what we 
mean by adults, what is the nature of maturity, what are the subjects 
peculiarly suited to adult study, what are the most profitable ages 
at which they can be pursued, what is the relative importance of 
intelligence and experience in their pursuit, how far adults are 
subject to prejudice, how it affects their study, and how it may be 
diminished? Here is a field in which class teaching and research 
may very fruitfully complement one another, and in which tutors 
of different subjects may pool experience; but as with the other 
enquiries suggested earlier, what might be done is not likely to be 
done unless on the one hand there are persons who have a definite 
responsibility for initiating research, and unless on the other hand 
those who are expected, or who wish, to carry it out are given 
conditions designed to enable them to do so. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A VISIT TO THE RUHR, 


MARCH 1950 


(The following article was written jointly by Miss S. K. 


McCullagh and Mr F. H. Higginson, Lecturers in the University 
of Leeds Institute of Education, and Miss D. F. Phillips, of the Leeds 
University Education Department.) 


‘We need to remember that whatever the outcome of this 
war, some of its products will not be totally obliterated. Young 
Nazis . . . will not have vanished from the face of Europe. They 
will have to be traded, negotiated, argued with. The youth of 
Britain will have to meet his European contemporaries with not 
only a clear faith in democracy but an ability to bear witness to 
that faith in every way that human ingenuity can devise.’ 


These words occur in ADULT EDUCATION in 1940 in the course of 


an analysis of youth and adolescent education in this country. Natur- 
ally, they came back when a group of young Germans posed the 
question : 


1 


‘The spiritual attitude and approach to youth work which has 
been built on ethical Christianity and humanism will hardly stand 
up to the sudden uprush of world ideologies of a totalitarian kind. 
Will the democratic Youth Service be like the idealistic German 
Youth Movement in the face of National Socialism—will it be 
able to resist such attacks?’ 


Or again, in 1945 in Great Adventure, there is this passage : 


“War’s aftermath of cynicism, disillusion and disappointment 
we know; in nations with memories of promises made during 
two wars the hard face of questioning scepticism is already set. 
Again, all countries are likely to feel the repercussions of the 
breaking of one of the strongest if one of the most retrogressive 
idealisms in men’s history. Unless we are to sink into shallows of 
despair and internal conflict the masterbuilders of any new age 
or order will themselves have to be doers with vision: each will 
be measured, considered or discarded by his fellow citizens not so 
much by his plans and nice calculations as by the evidence of his 
beliefs in action.’* 


In the void that is left from the smashing of an idealism, in the 


whirlpool that whips up ever stronger another ideology from the 


* Great Adventure, by N. and J. H. Higginson. U.L.P. 1945. 
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Eastern Zone, no British visitor, old or young, like it or not, can 
escape being a test case: by him or by her, rather than by official 
lecturers or political speakers, is democracy judged. This searching 
honesty for a way of life was one of the profoundest challenges we 
constantly met from the under twenty-fives. 

Readers will not, we hope, mistake the personal point of departure: 
the abstract anticipations set down at the beginning of this article 
were not consciously with us when we entered the ruins of the Ruhr, 
but they were burnt into consciousness as a result of intimate com- 
munion in Youth Hostels and humble homes. We went as invited 
guests of an exploratory youth exchange scheme: we had much 
informal contact in the mother tongue; we returned convinced that 
complementary with all such schemes is a task of adult education to 
be done with the maturer young people. 

* * * * 

In order to try to understand the young people in Germany to-day, 
we have to remember what life was like in the Germany of the Nazis 
—‘ die Nazizeit ’. In those days they were singing : 

‘Wir werden weiter marschieren, wenn alles in 

Scherben fallt . . .” 
Looking back on it all now, when everything has fallen to destruc- 
tion, it is difficult for us to realize the appeal the Nazis made to youth. 

One of us remembers very clearly the impressions formed in 
Germany in 1938, and the contrast between then and now. It was 
at the time of the Anschluss with Austria, and the propaganda was 
as insistent as a pneumatic drill. 

At the meetings of the Hitler Jugend, a great deal of time was 
spent in reading propaganda leaflets sent down from Headquarters, 
and in singing Hitler Jugend songs. In England, more young people 
might perhaps have reacted against this propaganda (as she did 
herself) but in Germany they had a rather different background of 
experience. They had for the most part been brought up to regard 
the father as the head of the family, and they had been used to 
listening to his views and accepting them without question. It was, 
therefore, not difficult to make them equally receptive to the words 
of the Fihrer. 

Hitler was presented to them as the inspired leader of Germany, 
but at the same time as their comrade. What Hitler meant to 
many Germans is shown clearly in the poem which Baldur von 
Schirach, the German Youth Leader, wrote about him: 
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‘,.. that in him rest the roots of our world, 
And his soul reaches to the stars, 
And he still remains a man, just like you and me... . 


The Nazis took the Hakenkreuz, the ‘ bent cross’, the swastika, 
for their emblem. They appealed to altruism, and to the willingness 
of young people to give themselves to a cause, and then twisted these 
things to their own purposes. They made the young people feel that 
they really mattered, that they were helping to build the future. The 
song of the Hitler Jugend was called ‘ Vorwarts’, and it contained 
phrases such as: 

‘Fiihrer we belong to you, 
We are your comrades... . 
Our flag is the new time.... 
However high the aim, 
Youth will reach it! ’ 


The young people felt called on to build a new world. They 
were asked for endurance, and for hard work, and they responded 
uncritically. At the same time, life was made very colourful for 
them, with uniforms and flags and songs, and all the manifold 
activities of the Youth Movement. 

There was the other side to it all, too, in which cruelty and 
hardness were encouraged, and gentleness and consideration for 
others were regarded as weaknesses, to be put aside by people who had 
the task of rebuilding the world. We are not trying to excuse these 
young people for a moment; but if we are to avoid such things in 
the future we must make an effort to perceive what happened to the 
Germans in order to help them and our own young people to reach 
a deeper understanding. 

Life is very'drab in Germany now, after all the lights and colour, 
especially for young people who live in the ruined cities. There are 
many refugees, and children who have lost touch with their families. 
As a German who was studying the whole problem wrote, they are 
‘outwardly and inwardly homeless’. Perhaps the worst thing they 
have to face is the fact that everything they trusted and believed in 
has been shown to be twisted and wrong. The German Youth Officer 
of one of the cities of the Ruhr wrote in his report on the situation, 
speaking of young people : 

‘Without principles—robbed of the meaning of life, they go 
astray, for they have lost the ground under their feet. The guiding 
picture of their ideals lies like a broken mirror in their souls.’ 
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It is the opportunity and the danger inherent in this situation 
which it is necessary for us to understand. 


* * * 


Everywhere we found an eagerness among the young people to 
discuss. We talked of the past : of their personal experiences in the 
Hitler Youth Movement and in the schools; of their family life 
during the war; the destruction of their beliefs in their defeat and 
of their attempts to re-build spiritually during the post-war period. 
We spoke together of the present difficulties such as the acute prob- 
lem of the refugees and the shortage of accommodation, the high 
cost of living and the attempts to re-build their cities. And we all 
turned to the thought of the future with an awareness of the immense 
problems ahead. 

Many of the young people of about twenty-four years carry the 
responsibility of the leadership of youth groups. They are concerned 
with the guidance of boys and girls little younger than themselves, 
in their relationship with others. 

We found them eager to learn more of England. For example, 
after a meeting, one morning, when the English party spoke of their 
own youth clubs, their aims and their activities, to the party of about 
one hundred young German boys and girls training for youth 
leadership, a special meeting was requested for the evening, so that 
the English might answer questions which arose in the minds of 
the audience. Eager attention was given to our answers and the 
meeting closed not long before midnight. We did not always come 
to an agreement amongst ourselves or with the young Germans. 
For instance, it was clear that our own views of nationalization were 
various and that our conception of the best methods of education of 
boys and girls were not the same as theirs, but above all we agreed 
to differ where this situation existed and so expressed one of the 
freedoms of democracy. 

The living experience of our agreement to differ made a telling 
impression on these young Germans. Subsequently one of them 
begged that we should understand when we got back to England 
and read about Germany that his people were more violent than 
ours—that their reactions were more extreme. He hoped so much 
that we should understand that the expression of feelings might be 
less restrained than in England, though the actual feelings them- 
selves might not be very different. 
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It is only by individual and group discussions based on a founda- 
tion of active friendship that we can come to understand each other 
and only if these personal contacts are the meeting points of careful 
paths of preparation shall we be sensitive to each other’s problems, 
both personal and national. 

ok * 

One problem, not peculiar to Germany but of particular intensity 
there as a result of two world wars and the methods of the Nazi- 
times, we repeatedly encountered—the gap between the generations. 
Some of us who have watched the development of our own Service 
of Youth and made comparative studies of youth work in other 
countries, see here a fairly widespread problem, something much 
deeper, too, than warrants dismissal with a mere, ‘Oh! crabbed age 
and youth— it’s just natural they come into conflict.’ The compilers 
of the report Eighty Thousand Adolescents* advance the conclusion: 


‘We do not deem that the Youth Service generally has dis- 

covered a way by which the progression of young people from 
youth to adult communities can be facilitated.’ 
‘Some years ago the Peckham Health Centre pioneers raised this 
criticism. Too often there has been the segregation of a narrow 
age-group without sufficient attention or awareness of the need for 
the interplaying contribution of different generations to create a 
harmonious society. For some years this feature in our own Youth 
Service has been an insidious infiltration, at a not altogether con- 
scious level, from especially the Nazi youth pattern: the most vivid 
witness of that is the popularization in this country of the term 
Youth Leader. 

When we meet this gap between the generations in Germany the 
problem is acute. Something of what the Nazi-times taught in relation 
to the unbounded potentialities of youth has been indicated earlier. 
An unsentimental German social worker, writing in a German 
journal, portrays the maelstrom in which young people have found 
themselves during the last five years: as they grew up they sought 
‘a world in which they could begin to do something’ but ‘by the 
world and by people, by the world of adults, by our world, they were 
deeply disillusioned ’. It is not only that an idealism which showed 
many tangible results attractive to the young has been broken. There 
is a more subtle consequence of the exploitation of the young by 


* Eighty Thousand Adolescents. A study of young people in the City of 
Birmingham by the staff and students of Westhill Training College. 
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telling them of their own importance and using them as the vehicle 
of carefully calculated ideology. They have been accustomed to lean : 
one prop has been knocked away, but there is still a dangerous 
inclination to turn to anyone who can seemingly offer a way and a 
solution. This subtle patterning, one of the deeper consequences of 
the Nazi-shaping, needs most careful awareness: we have to help 
people to find themselves but not to allow them to absorb, ready- 
made, our values. That is a problem we have scarcely solved in our 
own country, the difference between acceptance of, for example, 
the aim of a club—‘to make good citizens of democracy’ or ‘to 
help young people to become . . .’. Behind these apparent clichés is 
stored a complex relationship of older and younger people in an 
evolving society. 

Some illustrations will translate these issues from abstraction to 
flesh and blood reality. There was the meeting addressed by a 
prominent adult speaker : afterwards, in genuine distress, a group 
of 19-year-olds came along and asked if they might put some personal 
problems; their first question was: ‘ After listening to to-night’s 
speaker, doesn’t it prove our point that it is no use looking to the 
older generation for understanding and help?’ It was a difficult 
task trying to explain to them the idea expressed by a group of 
writers in The Content of Education* in Britain in 1945 : 


“The gap between the generations is greater than it has ever 
been... Asa result, young people nowadays often get impatient 
with their elders, question the relevance of their experiences, 
doubt their wisdom, feel misunderstood. . . . Misunderstandings 
between people who want to love one another are tragic. It 
seems, indeed, that one could very well make out a case for 
explaining the old to the young—in the hope that the latter 
might become more charitable and more understanding! ’ 


The dangers of this situation, whereby immature British young 
people, products of a state of transition in which the aim of their 
own Youth Service is still much debated, go into a context where 
the age-youth tension is acute, are considerable. It does not call for 
much imagination to conceive the local repercussion, for example, 
to the young Britisher who informs a German audience that they 
have discarded all the older folk in their youth club and run their 
affairs themselves. Such a statement incites and hardens the younger, 
and arouses scepticism and rejection in those older, in the foreign 
* The Content of Education. U.L.P. 1945. Council for Curriculum Reform. 
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context: this obviously, for them, is no way of life to learn from, 
when it has failed, as the young witness unwittingly testifies, to face 
up to the problem of the sound interplay of the generations for the 
mutual well-being of all. 

The division between the generations is also being intensified by 
people like Herr who, with the best will in the world, say, 
‘We can do nothing with the older people, we must get hold of 
the young. If we can make them internationally minded we shall 
do well.’ Adult educationists earnestly need to ponder this problem 
in relation to the evolution of a democratic society; a steadily age- 
ing population gives added point to our no longer trying to muddle 
on; the function of youth in our society needs thinking much 
beyond Karl Mannheim’s diagnosis of our times. 

Perhaps one final significance for adult educationists may be 
crystallized. We had the chance to discuss on various occasions the 
text of an address on England’s Debt to German Education delivered 
at a meeting of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Neuphilologenverband 
at Frankfort-on-Main in 1912 by M. E. Sadler, at that time Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Leeds. Mr (later Sir Michael) Sadler 
commented on the crucial difference between the use which the 
two countries made of the power of the state during the nineteenth 
century and, speaking of ourselves, he added : 


‘There is indeed much to be said for this hesitation. State 
action and State interference with so delicate a matter as education 
has its shadow side. Some of the dangers of it haunt my mind. 
It does not escape from the common law corruptio optimi pessima. 
But we revere the action of the State when we see it at its best. 
It has in it the spirit of foresight and of statesmanship. It 
subordinates the whims, the self-assertion, the selfishness of 
individuals to the larger claims of the future. And, with his eyes 
on the future, every true teacher, every great educational states- 
man should, with the help of a power greater than himself, 
endeavour to live.’ 


This summing up met with a warmth of approval that went beyond 
accommodation to the conqueror. A distinguished German scholar 
who had suffered much during the Nazi-times, evolved from it a 
comparative analysis of German development before World War I 
and developments in Britain now: he demonstrated the insidious- 
ness of ever-increasing planning unless it is subject to the liveliest 
and informed criticism by those whose lives are planned. The same 
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scholar spoke warmly of Sadler’s belief in the principle of resolving 
and reconciling opposites. In approaching the complexity of German 
problems, it is difficult to believe that a more appropriate signpost 
than this could be found. Most adult educationists would subscribe 
to Sir Michael’s phrasing elsewhere : 


‘It is one of the great tasks of English education to inculcate 
the habit of clear thinking and, at the same time to teach respect 
for other people’s opinions and to make us ready to work for 
working compromises between conflicting views.’ 


All exchanges of younger or older, in degree according to the maturity 
of those involved, need to be permeated with some awareness of this 
principle : exchange of bodies and goodwill alone, is not enough. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG WORKER 
by 4. G. Beverstock 


and relevance to the conviction that a nation’s true wealth lies 

in the quality of its manpower, and the future lies with the 
people which realizes this wealth to the full. Of a nation’s man- 
power, the young working group forms perhaps the most vital 
section and it is encouraging to note that, during recent years, 
increased attention has been given to the personal, social and educa- 
tional needs of young persons during the important stage of their 
transition from school to work. 

In this field of effort much pioneer work has been carried out by 
organizations and interested agencies; teachers have shown an 
increasing awareness of their responsibilities and duties in preparing 
pupils for and guiding them into their future careers; industrialists 
have extended their education and training facilities; on a national 
scale there has been an extension and centralization of the Youth 
Employment Service; the Youth Club Movement has become 
recognized as an integral part of our national system of education. 
The effort is, however, widely dispersed with a consequent lack of 
co-ordination. There is a great danger that the panoramic view of 
the boy or girl as a whole person may become astigmatic and may 
even be lost altogether by those most concerned for their welfare. 


p ‘HE present economic state of the world gives growing force 
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In many quarters, therefore, it was felt that the time was ripe 
for a deliberate attempt to collect and collate and integrate the work 
being done in this field. Such a synthesis is necessary for the work to 
make its fullest contribution to the solution of the problem, for 
overlapping to be avoided, the gaps filled in and the picture seen as 
an intelligible whole. 

The Oxford Department of Education, supported by the King 
George’s Jubilee Trust, took the initiative by organizing a conference . 
in 1948 to discuss the education of the young worker in all its aspects, 
and to lead public opinion in this matter at a critical moment in the 
development of our educational system when, for the first time in 
our history, the task of further education is being attempted on a 
national scale. 

Of necessity, this first conference dealt with the subject in the most 
general terms. Despite the width of approach, it was found possible 
for commissions to work on five main themes—county colleges, 
leisure-time activities, education in and through the job, recruit- 
ment and training of personnel, administration and co-ordination. 

The findings of the commissions were published in the first 
report* and while no specific recommendations were made there is 
much in the text which has a direct bearing upon present develop- 
ment within the industrial and training field. There is much, too, 
which can be made the starting point and basis for adult education 
discussion groups—the effect of leisure activities on the transition 
from school to work; the development of the social integration of, 
youth with the adult community; the conflict existing between 
community needs and individual needs; the essential elements of a 
sound introduction to work; the content of training for club leaders, 
further education teachers and youth employment officers; these are 
but a few of the subjects discussed. 

It was perhaps an inevitable consequence of this conference, how- 
ever, that the pattern of the problem began to take on more specific 
forms and that it was felt imperative to organize a follow-up con- 
ference dealing with certain aspects in greater detail. At the 1949 
conference} the net was cast much wider and a special effort was 
made to attract teachers, the LEA’s and Trade Union Officials. This 


* The Education of the Young Worker. Report of the Oxford Conference. 
July 1948. O.U.P. 119 pp. 2s. 6d. 


+ The Education of the Young Worker. Report of the second Oxford 
Conference. July 1949. O.U.P. Ready, April 1950. 
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effort met with some success and a larger and more representative 
company met to discuss the special aspects of Guidance and Initiation. 
Although an attempt was made to treat Guidance in the widest sense 
the conference tended to concentrate on vocational guidance in the 
more technical and specific sense. The commissions discussed con- 
currently the known techniques of guidance; the vocational guidance 
worker; the juvenile; the job and the Youth Employment Service. 

Within the limitation of the facts at the disposal of the delegates, 
it was generally agreed that the prevailing view of vocational 
guidance was still much too narrow in conception. Instead of 
arriving at a single decision it should be thought of as a continuous 
process lasting over a period of several years. Moreover, the emphasis 
should be not only on the provision of information, although this is 
important; an attempt should also be made to cultivate in the 
individuai the art of making wise choices. From this point of view 
vocational guidance should be regarded as a corollary of educational 
and other forms of guidance. 

The réle of the teacher in vocational guidance evoked much 
discussion. While routine work of fact collection can be done by 
the class teacher, the collation and assessment of information is a 
highly skilled and specialized task. This needs to be made by a 
trained counsellor who, in a school or group of schools, should enjoy 
a position of responsibility. 

It was generally agreed that the collection of information might 
well be done using the seven-point plan originated by the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. The principle should be to use 
all the aids available, including tests, in order to obtain as complete 
a picture as possible of the individual. Greater attention needs to be 
given to the thoroughness with which this is done, especially in the 
schools. The application of progressive vocational guidance schemes 
was urged as soon as the staffing position made this possible. 

Considerable attention was given to the working of the Youth 
Employment Service. It was agreed that this service should act as a 
nucleus and potential driving force for further development and 
action. The conference stressed the urgent need to increase the aware- 
ness of the service and its possibilities. While the schools must always 
supply the forced draught that alone will make the official machine 
gather speed, it was felt that the general public must have a fuller 
understanding of where the machine ought to be going and how it 
works. Here there seemed great scope for the circulation of informed 
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articles in the newspapers and the magazines read by women and 
even by boys and girls themselves. The apparent lack of interest 
taken by the public in the relevant social issues requires careful and 
scientific investigation. 

The status of the Youth Employment Officer was given much 
thought and it was agreed that this needs to be raised both by 
improvement in his terms of service and by the establishment of 
nationally recognized qualifications. 

The need for research in the vocational guidance field was empha- 
sized by the lack of substantial evidence upon which the conference 
could base firm conclusions. In this connection delegates were inter- 
ested to hear from a young mining trainee of a research carried out 
by his fellows at a northern centre. This investigation dealt with 
conditions and hours of work, wages, promotion opportunities, 
attitudes towards foremen and supervisors and housing and trans- 
port arrangements. The need for further work of this type was 
stressed and specific topics were suggested. Thus investigations into 
the reasons for young people changing their jobs during the early 
years of occupational life would probably yield much useful informa- 
tion which could be applied in advice to pupils prior to leaving school. 
It was also felt that research needs to be carried out into the techniques 
of introducing young people to work together with the length and 
content of induction courses. More surveys are needed dealing with 
the attitudes of young people towards their job and occupational 
environment. 

Throughout the conference every effort was made to view the 
situation in the right perspective; the particular difficulties of the 
small firm were realized and industry was conceived not only in 
terms of the large organization, the factory and the office, but the 
needs of rural activities and agriculture were also taken into account. 

There is little doubt that this conference, almost international in 
representation, made a substantial contribution to thought in the 
further education field. The prevailing enthusiasm may be judged 
by the unanimous desire of those present to hold a third conference 
this year.* The main subject will be: the Young Worker in the Job 
—Initial and Continuing Education. 

The aims of further education naturally form the first principal 
subject for investigation. The thesis of further education conceived 


* Magdalen College, Oxford, August 12th to 18th, 1950. Application forms 
from The Director, Department of Education, 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 
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as a continuing process assisting adjustment to a new life in which 
earning a living in specific circumstances is a dominant interest and 
the demands of citizenship are first experienced, will be presented. 
The needs of the young worker as an individual, a wage earner and 
a member of society will be discussed. 

This logical approach will be followed by an analysis of the 
actual content of further education. Viewed in the broadest sense, 
this can be classified into reception and adjustment to employment; 
the methods and subject matter of technical college courses and 
modern views in apprenticeships. 

Thirdly, commissions will be asked to discuss the réle of the 
various agencies concerned and this should evoke opinion of signifi- 
cant importance. The respective functions of the trade union, home, 
youth clubs, colleges, churches and voluntary organizations, radio, 
cinema, press, museums, art galleries and public libraries will all be 
reviewed. 

Finally, attention will be given to the attitude of management, 
the qualifications and status of industrial training personnel, consul- 
tation and conciliation machinery and relevant social research. 

As with the two previous conferences the subject matter, although 
self-contained, is of sufficient diversity to appeal to a wide field of 
interest. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


DR A. G. BEVERSTOCK, Education Officer Southern Electricity Board, 
member of Berkshire Further Education Committee and Chairman of 
Technical College Governors. Wartime adviser on personnel selections 
and training Air Ministry and later responsible for the Research Centre 
at Bristol Institute of Education. Awarded a London Ph.D. in Education 
for a follow-up study in technical education. 


CHARLES KEMP, Resident Tutor for Oxford in East Sussex. Worked in 
Educational Settlements in the Rhondda and Edinburgh, Tutor at New- 
battle Abbey College. Was Secretary of the Scottish Branch of the British 
Institute of Adult Education and collected material for the survey of 
Scottish Adult Education. 
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THE CINDERELLA OF ADULT EDUCATION 


by Charles Kemp 


HERE is no need to emphasize the advantages which the student 
gains by a sustained course of study at university level in three- 
year tutorial classes. These are described in reports, pamphlets, 
articles and books published since tutorial classes began and are 
eulogized almost ad nauseum at most conferences in adult education. 
Where there is a sufficient density of adult education student 
population, and where a strong adult education movement exists it is 
natural and desirable that tutorial classes should be encouraged. 
Where these two conditions do not exist the tutorial class should be 
regarded as a goal to be arrived at by all tutors and some students. 
But there is a tendency, not altogether general, to regard tutorial 
classes with almost religious awe as the final heaven to which tutors 
and students must faithfully climb or ‘be forever fallen’! The pioneers 
of adult education who were brought up in the tutorial class move- 
ment have the usual nostalgic and very coloured view of the past. 
Extra-Mural Departments are tempted to bolster up their junior 
status inside the universities by over-emphasizing the importance of 
the tutorial class with its high academic standards. Full-time tutors, 
in a precarious occupation, follow the lead of the Extra-Mural 
Departments, and tend to measure their success as tutors by the 
number of tutorial classes they can build up. The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, wishing to claim the highest possible standards 
for its work has the same ‘ snobbish’ attitude to tutorial classes.* 
Local education authority officials often take a wider view of the 
subject. Many people in the movement think that as the provision of 
adult education, particularly by the employment of full-time tutors, 
is expensive, the Ministry of Education may consider the expenditure 
unjustified unless these tutors are almost wholly engaged in tutorial 
class work. The plain fact is that only a minority of adult education 
students want to enter tutorial classes. Suggestions that the univer- 
sities, through their full-time tutors, should concentrate on tutorial 
class students, if adopted, would mean that a large number of 


* The origin of the deification of the tutorial class was the awe which early 
students had for academic persons and educational methods in a particular 
university. The awe was later reciprocated and led to an ossification of thought 
on the subject. One wonders, by the way, how much written work of third- 
year tutorial class standard is now accomplished by students in provincial 
universities. 
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students would be cut off from this very direct contact with the 
universities. This difficulty would not exist to the same extent where 
internal university teachers take terminal classes as part-time work, 
but their influence is limited to a certain radius of each university 
town. 

It has been argued recently that full-time tutors, employed by 
Extra-Mural Departments, should confine their work to four tutorial 
classes a week during the autumn to spring season. Each tutor should 
specialize in one subject. This is an ideal solution. It is easier for the 
tutor to work on a three-year programme in one subject. The 
University Senate can be informed that the only difference between 
extra and intra-mural work is that the one is extra-mural; the 
standards of teaching and the length of courses are much the same 
in both forms of work. But, like many solutions to adult education 
problems, this one ignores the extreme variations in the population 
and social and organizational background to adult education which 
exist in England and Wales. Even if an Extra-Mural Department is 
working in a comparatively small, densely-populated area, which 
can provide such a programme for full-time tutors, it could be argued 
that students who do not want to join tutorial classes should have 
the opportunity of meeting full-time tutors. In counties where the 
bulk of the population live in small towns or villages, or where a 
considerable part of the population lives in such places, the adoption 
of this suggestion would have fatal results. The full-time tutor would 
be confined, in many cases, to the larger areas of population which 
can support tutorial classes easily. (It is, of course, true that some 
small places have admirable tutorial classes.) What would the situa- 
tion be in a small town which can only be served by a full-time 
tutor, because he alone can spend a considerable part of the day in 
travelling? The local committee would be forced to choose the most 
popular subject and implore all students to support the class even 
though all may not want that particular subject. If the minority 
refuse to attend, their educational needs are not met at all, and the 
tutorial class begins weak in number. If they do attend the class is 
divided in spirit. If a tutorial class had not been pushed on to the 
students probably two terminal classes would have flourished, and 
as will be argued later the educational standards of these classes need 
not be lower than that of a tutorial class. 

In fact less not more rigidity is required if work of a tutorial 
class standard is to be done in rural areas. Tutors know that in small 
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places there are perhaps only six people interested in a particular 
subject, e.g. economics or history. There may be a class in the village 
but not in these subjects. A solution to this problem has been worked 
out. A tutor visits such groups as frequently as possible, and in a 
seminar the particular subject is discussed and advice 1s given on 
reading and on individual work. As frequently as possible the isolated 
groups are gathered together at a residential centre for a tutorial 
week-end. Apart from the benefit of formal work, the groups gain 
by discussing the subject with fellow students from other areas, who 
have perhaps different approaches to the subject. If, between these 
meetings, the students are stumped by a particular problem they can 
write to their tutor for advice. This kind of work can be done at 
University level and may reach a higher standard than some formal 
tutorial classes, because none of the students has been ‘ Press-ganged ’ 
to make up the regulation number. Only a full-time tutor could do 
this kind of work, but it breaks down the ‘ideal’ of four tutorial 
classes each week. This may mean, however, that the educational 
needs of small groups of students have been satisfactorily met, and 
that the tutor’s number of contacts with students has been increased. 

Even where the conditions for the growth of tutorial classes are 
favourable the 12-week and 24-week class should not be exclusively 
regarded as a mere ladder to a tutorial class. Often they should be 
considered as desirable educational ends in themselves. There has 
been a social and educational revolution since tutorial classes began. 
The educational background of the public has improved; sources 
of information and stimuli to thought have increased in amount, and 
in the media by which they are conveyed to the public there is now 
greater variety and accessibility. A lecturer who has been travelling 
during the ‘ six o’clock’ news may find his class ahead of him in 
current information! There is at least a possibility that a range of 
students do not now need the three-year class in all subjects. It may 
be that the adult student, like the university student, does not need 
to spread his time evenly over all subjects. He may have sufficient 
background, supplemented by private reading, to get all he needs 
in a subject in 12 or 24 weeks. With the fuller community life which 
now exists, some ‘ good citizens’ would limit their usefulness in 
society and narrow their range of interests if they solemnly ploughed 
through three tutorial classes from the age of 24 to 33 years. If this 
is so, then special attention should be paid to the standard of shorter 
courses. 
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If some modern citizens want their educational medicine in 
quicker doses why should they not have the benefit of the full-time 
tutor who can specialize in the technique required? One internal 
lecturer in Oxford has said that in his subject he can give the ordinary 
man all he needs to know in 24 weeks, by cutting out the well-known 
academic frills. This does not mean spoon feeding of pre-digested 
knowledge, it means that given the essential bones the ordinary man 
can clothe them with flesh himself. This plea not to consider short 
courses as the Cinderella of adult education can be backed up by 
further argument. If an expensive full-time tutor begins four tutorial 
classes in one year he will be teaching, say, 96 students; by the end 
of two years, with average wastage, he will be teaching 48 students. 
If he is allowed to undertake other types of classes his:stimulating 
influence will reach a larger number of the community in which 
he lives. 

The shorter type of class need not have lower educational stan- 
dards than the longer. The standard of a class depends not in its 
name or duration but on the capacity of the students and the com- 
petence of the tutor. The aim of tutors should be to achieve university 
standards in all types of classes. Given the right students it is the 
technique not the substance of education which should be different 
in extra-mural work. It is argued that only in three years will students 
acquire the art of note-taking, skilled reading and the expression of 
individual thought, particularly if he is tied down to one subject. 
There is no evidence to suggest that these skills cannot be acquired 
in shorter courses in different subjects, so long as the student is 
handled by a succession of equally competent tutors. Such an 
experience would bring students more closely to university practice. 
They would gain, too, by meeting a variety of tutors. Even very 
successful tutorial class tutors have been heard to say that sometimes 
by the end of the second year, both class and tutor, with the best will 
in the world, ‘ feel sick at the sight of each other ’! 

One complaint against tutorial classes can be dismissed. Some 
students are scared away by the demand for written work, although 
that demand can be interpreted to suit the different capacities of 
different students. Tutorial class students should be prepared to do 
individual work so long as that is not limited to a set undergraduate 
piece, save for those who like that sort of thing or who are preparing 
to compete for extra-mural scholarships. Some of the difficulties about 
individual work would be removed if such work were encouraged 
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more often in the other classes. The student who wants to move 
on would not feel a sharp break then between terminal and tutorial 
classes, and this would be in line with the object of regarding terminal 
classes of equal importance compared with tutorial classes. 

The following conclusions may now be made : 

(a) The position of the part-time tutor has not been examined as he 
is not under pressure to concentrate in one type of class in preference 
to another. There is a financial inducement to push for the ‘ higher ’ 
level of class but that is another matter.* 

(b) There is no need to alter the gradation of classes from the point 
of view of their duration. Nor is it possible to expect that the fare in 
many short courses will not be lighter than in longer courses. 

(c) The tutorial class should be encouraged so long as its growth 
comes from the real needs and desires of students. But the desire of 
administrators and tutors to achieve these classes—which can only 
appeal to a minority of students—should not mean that other classes 
should be regarded as lower forms of life in importance to the 
community and educational standards. The full-time tutor should be 
on the look out for cases in which tutorial methods must take a 
different framework than that of the tutorial class. 

(d) The imposition of a four tutorial class programme on full- 
time tutors, irrespective of differing local circumstances, may hinder 
the aims of adult education. The aim is not that an extra-mural 
department should be able to report that each tutor has a full, tidy 
programme of classes which on paper are at the highest level. The 
aim is that tutors should contribute their maximum to the educational 
life of the community in which they live. In some areas this may be 
achieved by concentrating on tutorial classes exclusively, in others by 
tutorial visits to small groups, by tutorial week-ends, and by taking 
shorter courses, and by always bearing in mind that some localities 
cannot support a full-blown tutorial class but the students are capable 
of reaching tutorial class standards. The tutors should, of course, for 
obvious reasons, do some tutorial class work, the amount of this vary- 
ing in different areas. 

(e) The idea is not to fit the students into a pre-conceived vertical 
pattern laid down by administrators, but to leave tutors and students, 
within reason, free to fit their activities into different patterns, 

* One suspects, that, in a number of cases, pry aine | Extension Courses 


= be more politically respectable and better paid (for the lecturer) terminal 
classes. 
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according to local circumstances. These different patterns are already 
allowed for by the adult education Regulations. 

(f) If this is agreed to, then the tutor would be free to develop work 
in his area unhampered by the fear that he is net churning out a set 
number of tutorial classes. He may by slower and more experimental 
methods build up a greater and more substantial body of tutorial 
class work in the end. This means that in any given period some 
tutors will be doing less formal tutorial class work than others, and | 
will be receiving the same salary. There is no harm in this so long 
as the difference in programmes is based on the differing needs, and 
on the different rate of development, and on different population 
conditions in different areas. . 

Finally, it is recognized, that in practice, most university extra- 
mural departments allow the latitude to tutors which is regarded as 
desirable, but there is so much argument in favour of more rigidity, 
and there are so many public statements made in adult educational 
circles which glorify the tutorial class, and at least by implications 
decry other types of work, that it was felt necessary to examine the 
question afresh. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


FRANK W. CHANDLER, Staff Tutor in Manchester University, Extra-Mural 
Department, with special responsibility for the Library and Visual Aids. 
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USE OF FILM-STRIPS AND FILMS IN PIONEER 
LECTURES 


by F. W. Chandler 


area in the work of the WEA, many an Organizing Tutor 

must have felt that the film-strip and film provide the necessary 
combination of human interest and easily assimilated knowledge, 
which is, I suppose, the hall-mark of the pioneer lecture. The varied 
range now available of strips suitable for adults offers a wide selec- 
tion of material for single lectures, whether in biology, history, 
current affairs, astronomy or any other of the subjects with which 
such lectures customarily deal. The increasing consciousness among 
adult educationists of the value of visual aids and the growing 
number of projectors available to tutors makes it likely that film- 
strips will be employed more and more frequently for lectures of 
this type. 

One cannot help wondering, however, how far the pitfalls, 
inherent in the use of film-strips, are recognized and guarded 
against. Used without proper forethought, the film-strip can so 
easily become the master of the lecturer instead of his servant. If 
the strip is permitted to dictate the shape and content of the lecture, 
the latter can all too swiftly degenerate into ‘ pictures with a com- 
mentary’. Most tutors who have used visual aids consistently in 
classwork will be aware of this danger, but it is no uncommon 
occurrence for a class to complain that they have come to hear the 
lecturer, not to see pictures—and that can only mean that the tutor 
concerned has not mastered his medium, that he has used the film- 
strip as the basis of his lecture and not as an aid to understanding or 
memory. Audiences at pioneer lectures are, I belieye, no less quick to 
appreciate this than are class-members and in each case the tutor 
should prepare his talk before he goes on to consider what illustrative 
material would be beneficial. 

There is, however, one fundamental difference in approach. 
Whereas the class tutor will usually select illustrations to points he 
particularly wants remembered, and will, therefore, limit their 
number severely, the Organizing Tutor at a pioneer lecture is intent 
on arousing an interest, and may therefore permit himself a much 
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larger number of illustrations, some of which may be chosen for 
their power to grip the imagination rather than for their precise 
relevance to the point which is being made. In neither case, however, 
should the tutor be misled into regarding the strip as an integral 
whole, to be shown in its entirety and in the exact order ordained 
by its maker. The focal point of any lecture is the speaker and on 
his personality and the quality of his material will depend the success 
of the evening. 

This being so, the lecturer ought if possible to be seen. A 
disembodied voice brightly accompanying a series of pictures on an 
illuminated screen is not an adequate substitute for a lecturer. In a 
class, when the tutor has become familiar to the members, a film- 
strip shown in total darkness may be admissible, though it can seldom 
be desirable, but in a pioneer lecture it is as impersonal as a television 
programme. The problem which faces the lecturer is how to inter- 
sperse his talk with selected pictures, each of which appears on the 
screen when he wants it and which is switched off as soon as its 
relevance has ceased, and at the same time to maintain sufficient 
light in the room to permit the essential personal relationship between 
lecturer and audience. It is a difficult problem, and its solution will 
depend very largely on the characteristics of the room where the 
lecture is being held. 

The best arrangement is a fully hooded rear-projection screen 
used in conjunction with a projector embodying a 2-inch lens. This 
equipment enables the lecturer to stand beside the screen in adequate 
lighting, and himself operate the projector from that position. 
Unfortunately, hooded screens are cumbersome and relatively heavy; 
they are transportable rather than portable. If a school in the neigh- 
bourhood is known to possess such a screen and projector, it will be 
well worth the tutor’s while to make every effort to obtain permission 
to use the premises and equipment for his pioneer lecture, but such 
conditions will seldom be met with for the present. The potentialities 
of rear projection with a translucent screen should, however, be borne 
in mind, as such a screen, which can be simply and cheaply con- 
structed from ordinary tracing cloth, will often provide the answer 
in difficult problems of lighting. 

In a hall, for example, which has a curtained stage, the screen 
can be placed in a gap between the curtains, and the projector at the 
back of the darkened stage. Under these conditions a reasonable 
degree of illumination in the body of the hall will not affect the 
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quality of reproduction on the screen to any appreciable extent. The 
lecturer would have to stand in front of the curtains, of course, and 
a confederate would be required to operate the projector, finding 
the next frame and switching on and off at the appropriate time. 
But, whenever the projector is more than a few feet from the screen 
(that is, in all cases other than when a 2-inch lens or a mirror is 
used), a separate operator is desirable. If the latter is provided with 
a list of the frame numbers in the order required he can find the 
desired picture by counting the clicks and can have it in readiness to 
switch on when he receives the pre-arranged signal. 

Very often the only method is to project from the body of the 
room on to an opaque screen at the front, but even in such instances 
it is usually possible to have some lighting all the time. If the 
audience is not a large one and can be grouped in front of the screen, 
a glass-beaded surface will give an excellent picture provided that 
direct light is prevented from falling on it from a very close range. 
Where a glass-beaded screen is unobtainable or where some of the 
audience are compelled to sit at a considerable angle to the screen, 
it may be necessary to switch off all lights whilst a picture is being 
shown, but it is highly desirable that they should be turned on 
again immediately the lecturer picks up the thread of his talk. It is, 
of course, disturbing to have the room lights switched on and off, 
but it seems to me to be preferable to attempting to lecture the whole 
time in total darkness. The personal relationship between tutor and 
class, which is so striking a feature of WEA and Extra-Mural work, 
is as important in pioneer lectures as it is in formal class work and 
can only be attained in the visible as well as audible presence of 
the tutor. 

The value of films in recruitments lectures of the pioneer style is 
a matter of some dispute, but many tutors believe that a film show 
accompanied by a ‘sales-talk’ is virtually useless for this purpose. 
My own experience has been that evenings devoted to films are 
attended mainly by the people who intend to become, or are at 
present, class:members, and by adults and young people who are 
willing to see any free films but who will never be interested in 
education. Genuine recruits seem seldom to be attracted to WEA 
classes by this type of campaign. 

The film evening has a value, I believe, if it is used to maintain 
the interest of existing branches during the closed season, particu- 
larly in the weeks before the beginning of the session, when a 
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programme compiled for the express purpose of demonstrating some 
aspects of the courses on the forthcoming branch programme can 
often help members to chose their subjects, and can encourage the 
waverers. But such film shows should be restricted to members and 
personally invited guests; they should not be open to the general 
public. 

To attract potential students of the right sort, the pioneer lecture 
must surely be, in some measure, a specimen of WEA work. What 
has been said in dealing with film-strips about the need for personal 
contact between lecturer and audience is equally true of lectures 
using film illustration.!Moving films, like film-strips, are visual aids, 
not visual lectures, and as such must be subordinated to the talk. 
But they can often be integrated very successfully into a lecture, 
provided that care is taken to show, as far as possible, only the 
relevant parts of the film. The lecture should be advertised, not as a 
film show, but as a talk on such and such a subject, ‘ with film 
illustration ’. 

There is little doubt that suitable pictorial illustrations, whether 
still or moving, do add vividness and life to most talks and the tutor 
who uses them wisely in his pioneer lectures can effectively remove 
the impression frequently held by the uninitiated that WEA lectures 
are dry, academic expositions of dry, academic subjects. 


AN APPROACH TO MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


by Peter Newmark 


are with him. A foreign language is no less a tool than one’s 

own : the mere mastery of it serves no purpose. Students who 
claim ‘ general culture’ or ‘ training for the mind’ as their objective 
are likely to give up their lessons quickly. Unless he wants to lose his 
students within a few weeks, the teacher must consider them carefully 
and suggest a more precise aim. Those working in offices should be 
encouraged to prepare for an RSA or FIL exam, which will give 
them a useful qualification for the export or international depart- 
ment of any organization. Those with sufficient means should be 
put in touch with a tourist agency such as the WTA and given a 
suitable linguistic and cultural background for a holiday abroad; 
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lectures, exhibitions and English and foreign radio programmes 
concerning the country of their choice should be frequently brought 
to their notice. Music lovers should learn to read librettos and songs 
and understand musical terms. The teacher must also be in a position 
to put his students in touch with organizations such as the Inter- 
national Correspondence Exchange which will find them foreign 
pen-pals with congenial interests. He should find out what his 
students read and make up for them a list of foreign books of a 
similar kind. Even if their local public library does not stock them, 
it may well be able to obtain them from the National Central Library 
or a Regional Bureau. Admirers of the adventures of Inspector 
Maigret or Emil will find many of Simenon’s and Erich Kastner’s 
untranslated novels waiting for them, admirably written, whilst 
Collet’s Foreign Bookshop will help others to pursue or distort the, 
Party Line directly and cheaply. The teacher should make an early 
attempt to give these students a vocabulary that will enable them 
to translate passages from the books as ‘homework’. Those inter- 
ested in politics or sport should order foreign periodicals dealing with 
their subjects: these should be ‘ monthlies’ or ‘ weeklies’, so that 
the students can keep up with them. The teacher will have to give a 
more specialized vocabulary here, but this will not be difficult, as 
many sporting terms are English and political jargon also has a 
common classical origin. 

One of the teacher’s first difficulties will be to reconcile the various 
interests of his pupils. He will only do this by grouping them skil- 
fully. He should give his potential examinees written work, whilst 
he takes those who want to go abroad or merely to read in the foreign 
language in the study of appropriate texts and the acquisition of 
vocabularies. Correction and criticism of written work can be under- 
taken while the remainder of the class make up and learn word-lists. 
About a quarter of an hour ot a two-hour period can be usefully 
allotted for blackbozrd work to illuminate the basic grammatical 
difficulties common to all groups. It is usually convenient to use the 
last part of the class period for a general occupation conducted 
throughout in the foreign language. It should be light and within 
the capacity of the weaker students, and must always be carefully 
prepared. For a beginners’ class, the teacher can invent a great 
number of word games; for example, students have to think of any 
word beginning with the last or one from the last letter of the 
previous word, or find suitable adjectives and verbs for any noun 
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(let grammar go by the board here) or name objects pointed out by 
the teacher. These should all be team-games, so that the weaker 
pupils are neither prematurely excluded nor shown up by poor 
marks. Marks should be profuse, and any student should be able to 
challenge another for the meaning of a word he suspects is not 
properly known. Later the class should compete in the invention of 
a nonsense story, one irrelevant sentence following quickly on 
another, or have a sing-song or engage in a parlour game such as 
Twenty Questions, Consequences or a Quiz. More advanced classes 
should try ‘ Talk Yourself Out of This’, a debate, a discussion of 
a short talk prepared by and given by one of the students, charades 
or the reading of a lively comedy. 

Most students, if they have any talent for languages at all, have 
two special faculties with which to approach them. One is usually 
better developed than the other. If a student has a good memory, he 
is inclined to put down and mechanically learn any new word or 
phrase offered to him. If he is imaginative, he continually associates, 
sorts and groups the new words with other words belonging to his 
own, the new, or any other language he happens to know or half- 
know. One faculty does not exclude the other; both are in fact 
essential to the making of a good linguist. It is the teacher’s job to 
convince the associative student that he cannot master a language 
without a great deal of hard learning, and the imitative student that 
the memorizing of prodigiously long word-lists and rules of grammar 
will never give him the ‘feel’ of a language : for this he must hear 
the language well spoken, either in class, by foreigners, or on the 
wireless, and so be able to recognize the peculiar use of idioms 
and conversational enclitics: these are the little words, like ‘ now ’, 
‘ well’, ‘ yet’, ‘ quite’ and ‘ still’ in English, whose meaning depends 
on context and tone of voice. 

Modern methods of language teaching, as stated for instance by 
Charles Duff* or D. H. Stott,t are in the main sound. The faults 
they have are largely due to the fact that they have reacted too 
strongly against the old methods. We now recognize that it is absurd 
to teach living world languages in the same way that most school- 
masters still teach Latin and Greek. Abstruse grammatical terms 
based on the subtle distinctions of medieval schoolmen are no sort 
of equipment for construing the mechanics of English, let alone 


* How to Learn a Language, by Charles Duff. Basil Blackwell. 
+ Language Teaching in the New Education, by D. H. Stott. U.L.P. 
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French or German. It is pointless to learn words one never uses, 
even when they have irregular plurals or present participles. As 
languages are a means to an end, nothing is gained by knowing 
the French for a corolla if one is not a botanist, or an awl if one 
is not a carpenter, and it is folly to learn words, as many schoolboys 
do, that one does not understand in English. To learn exclusively 
the Italian of Goldoni or even of Manzoni would make one a laugh- 
ing-stock in ordinary Roman society; the German of Jean-Paul or 
Novalis would make one practically unintelligible. Language teach- 
ing to-day has been divorced from its ancient and classical bias. 

Modern teachers and text-books put their emphasis quite rightly 
on the living language. Conversations from everyday situations and 
interesting articles describing the society and culture of foreign 
peoples have largely replaced gobbets from the nineteenth century 
prose writers and boring historical anecdotes as texts. Current phrases 
and idioms have ousted haphazardly chosen word-lists. Grammar 
has been kept to a minimum, students being sometimes restricted to 
the present tenses of verbs, and weak verbs at that, for the first year 
of a course, in my view mistakenly. The spoken word dominates the 
written; the teacher precedes instead of following the text-book, 
discriminating in his use of it. Many good text-books give him a 
wide variety of material from which to choose. Provided these general 
principles are plainly directed to the object in view, which is not 
made as clear as it might be in the prefaces of many language books 
for adult students, this is excellent. There are, however, certain 
exaggerated tendencies on which I propose to comment. 

Many text-books make a point of excluding word-lists. They 
incorporate new words in phrases or include copious illustrations, 
plates and diagrams which are meant to make the work easier for 
the student. It is hard to understand what purpose is served here. 
Visual aids are useful for children; for adults they serve to explain 
natural or mechanical objects, or to make statistical information 
vivid. They have no place in the study of languages, and make text- 
books needlessly expensive. 

A serious student knows that most words must be consciously 
learned; only a very small number can be involuntarily assimilated. 
There are, however, ways of presenting word-lists which the older 
text-books neglected. Word-frequency lists are valuable; the shortest, 
those by Charles Duff,* are probably the best, as longer ones 
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inevitably have a bias. Secondly, words can be grouped according to 
sense categories, as in the average vade-mecum for tourists (foods, 
professions, clothes, parts of the body, etc.). This has been very well 
done in Sidney Wells’ A First French Vocabulary and other books 
in the same series,* and is an excellent method of acquiring a basic 
vocabulary. Thirdly, words can be learned by derivation: a word 
like ‘ saugrenu’ is easily remembered if its derivation, ‘ with a grain 
of salt’, is discovered. Unfortunately, derivations are not given in 
the standard two-language dictionaries, but they can be found in 
Larousse for French, Grimm for German, Zingarelli for Italian, 
and in the Spanish Royal Academy’s Dictionary. Students who 
have some Latin and Greek can put their knowledge to good use 
here. 

Fourthly, words in the Teutonic and Slavonic language groups 
can be learned by word-families. Pitmans have published two 
excellent books based on this principle: Weber’s An Intelligent 
Student's Guide to German and G. Z. Patrick’s The Roots of 
Russian. Fifthly, the student should make an early acquaintance 
with cognate words. He will find these listed in detail in the 
‘Language Museums’ section of F. Bodmer’s The Loom of 
Language.t He should understand Grimm’s law in theory and 
application : in brief, this shows how in the Teutonic and to some 
extent in the Romance languages, two sets of consonants are often 
interchangeable. The force of prefixes and suffixes in the Teutonic 
and Slavonic languages should be learned early. Lastly, the student 
should know that consonants in all Indo-European languages are 
often curiously displaced, and vowel sounds change quickly and 
apparently illogically in the course of time, as English dialects alone 
abundantly prove. These ‘tips’ may be precious aids when the 
student is doing an ‘ unseen’ translation; but he will find them most 
useful when he is engaged in committing words to memory. 

A sixth method of learning words is to collect those with similar 
sounds but different meanings, and distinguish them : for example, 
part, partie and parti, together with their numerous idioms, or 
réder, roder, ronger, rogner, ranger, ramper, not forgetting rompre. 
A seventh method is to take a common English word like ‘ grow’ 
and distinguish its various translations in French: croitre, pousser, 
cultiver, grandir, (s)augmenter, se faire, accroitre and agrandir ; 
alternatively, one can take the foreign words, jour or tour, fassen or 
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lassen, and distinguish their many usages in a good dictionary.* 
My eighth method is to invent simple mnemonics or make use of 
coincidences. There are more letters and people in an ‘ équipage’ 
than an ‘équipe’! In French, as in English, ‘emprunter ’ is longer 
than ‘ préter ’. 

Finally, one can learn difficult words by associating them with an 
event or image, even if this happens to be irrelevant. Students rarely 
forget words which puzzle them in an exam, and which they look 
up immediately afterwards. A teacher can occasionally make use of 
this associative faculty by giving a difficult but important word an 
anecdotal, humorous or even grotesque reference. ‘ Troubler ’ means 
to confuse water or the mind, whilst ‘ déranger’ disarranges rather 
than deranges. ‘La Veille’ recalls Henry V watching his army the 
night before Agincourt. A man may need blessing after he is ‘ blessé’. 
In this connection teachers should make early use of such words as 
duce, aria, Luftwaffe, Wehrmacht, Soviet, bolshevik, etc. 

Apparently to shield the student from the word-lists which he 
will eventually be compelled to learn, many modern text-books retail 
a vast number of colloquialisms. This fashion was probably started 
in the late 20’s by the publication of Brighter French;+ and there 
is no question that this book, in spite of its snob-appeal and its now 
outdated clichés, had a bracing effect on language teaching. Never- 
theless, subsequent text-books and particularly periodicals like The 
Linguist (excellent as it is in many respects), which have a similar 
approach to languages, are open to two critical objections. First, 
they discourage literal translation. Their authors tend to drag in 
phrases merely because they are current, instead of preferring an 
accurate rendering. This is all too reminiscent of the methods of 
teachers of the Classics, who encourage pupils to work into their 
proses turns of speech used by Cicero or Thucydides, implying that 
their versions then become both authoritative and natural. Thus the 
pupil who is mentally lazy but has a good memory is easily satisfied. 
He forgets that his job is to seek a true version, and not in any way to 
improve on the original. Secondly, this tendency leads to the use of 
stale phrases, slang and facile writing. 

* E. Schaerli, in A Practical Book of French Idioms (Harrap), has compiled 
a most useful list of phrases grouped according to common verbs. An effective 
method of learning phrases is by way of a literal translation which often gives 
them a comic association, e.g. J’ai la poche vide—I have the pocket empty; 
es gibt—it gives. 

+ Brighter French, by H.T.R. Geoffrey Bles. 
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Students have been warned for so long now against ‘ faux amis 
that they have come to think that no two English and French words 
with similar forms can ever have the same meaning. This is far from 
being the case. Many students must be aware that ‘to visit’ should 
usually be translated by ‘visiter’, ‘conference’ by ‘conférence’, 
* phase ’ by ‘ phase’, ‘a present’ by ‘un présent * and that‘ politician ’ 
is now a ‘ politicien ’, not necessarily a poor one. Of course, there are 
numerous pitfalls, and no word is fully covered by another in its own 
or any other language, but there is no reason for discouraging a 
student from using a cognate merely to show that he can think of a 
synonym, as many teachers do. A strong American influence, exer- 
cised through films, broadcasting, jazz lyrics, advertised goods and 
the recent G.I. invasion has lately helped to give many English words 
of all kinds, not merely sporting terms, French currency, and when 
a word become genuinely popular in this way, it is idle to deplore 
it : it must be accepted. In any event, accuracy and not elegance must 
be the linguist’s chief criterion, and no student should be afraid to 
use English-sounding words in foreign languages if he has verified 
their validity in the context. 

People have for long deprecated the execrable pronunciation of 
French practised by many generations of schoolchildren, particularly 
those from independent schools. We are all too familiar with 
Churchillian French. Unfortunately the attempt, made usually by 
phonetic experts or affected lady expatriates to correct this mis- 
pronunciation has been restricted in scope and forbidding in effect. 
The private lesson devoted to imbuing students with an accent and 
intonation fit to qualify them as top-drawer secret agents has long 
been an unsuccessful but highly lucrative racket. Students, without 
such a hazardous ambition, are made to wrestle with the ambiguities 
of liaison—alternatives, and to modulate their sentences as though 
they were at Voice Production classes. They fail to appreciate that 
French pronunciation, though more difficult than that of other 
European languages is considerably easier than English. The 
phonetic alphabet confuses them, as it makes hardly perceptible 
distinctions between certain vowel sounds. In fact, French has fewer 
vowel sounds, easier consonants and not as many alternatives in 
pronunciation as English. Except for students with special academic 
aims, the following advice should suffice to give a very passable 
accent. The student should learn to read (but not write) phonetic 
script and look up in a good dictionary the pronunciation of all 
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difficult words. He should be taught the typical sounds of vowels and 
diphthongs and the two ‘0’ sounds, and be checked for any English 
diphthongs. Above all, the student should listen in frequently, 
pafticularly to ‘L’Anglais par la Radio’ in the BBC European 
Service. When once the pure vowel sounds have been mastered, 
German and Italian speaking presents few difficulties, The Slavonic 
languages are phonetic in spelling and their massed consonants are 
easy to articulate if the ‘R’s’ are properly rolled. Serbo-Croat 
appears to be generally spoken more slowly and clearly than any 
other European language, and is very easy to enunciate. 

In this matter of speaking, most students’ difficulties are psycho- 
logical rather than linguistic. The teacher should coax the shy, and 
may have to bully the cowardly. Students should read loudly and 
without hesitation from the start. During conversation they should 
be reminded that in speaking their own language they often make 
grammatical mistakes and pause for a word: there is no shame in 
doing so in the foreign language. Confidence is all-important. The 
more volubly his students speak, the earlier will the teacher be able 
to correct common errors. 

On the vexed question of grammar there is this to be said. Fresh 
grammatical rules should only be stated by the teacher after he has 
given numerous instances in English and foreign language, i.e. 
inductively, as in the Heath’s Practical Grammars* which, together 
with the Hugo booklets, are excellent for slow and imitative workers. 
All grammatical terms must be carefully explained both in meaning 
and practice. More often than not it is these rather than irregular 
verbs or plurals which perplex students. A grammatical term is 
generic like a collective noun; it cannot be understood till one has 
collected a fair sample of instances, and has distinguished them from 
other words which may have their own term, as well as a compre- 
hensive term which links them to the words under consideration. 
For instance, object pronouns must be contrasted with subject and 
distinctive pronouns before they are fully understood. A passive can 
only be explained after past participles have been defined, illustrated 
in English and the foreign language, and contrasted with present 
participles. It is not enough to say that ‘ active’ means ‘ doing’ and 
‘passive’ means ‘ suffering’ or ‘being done to’! Too many students 
are under the impression that ‘he becomes’, ‘we suffer’, ‘ they 
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have been resting’, ‘he will be going’, etc., are passive. Both the 
literal meaning and actual force of the subjunctive should be explained 
before students start using it whenever perplexed. After grammatical 
terms and rules have been explained, the teacher should correct 
mistakes by showing the student in faulty English (where possible) 
what he has written: e.g. ‘il lui cherche’ is ‘he seeks to her’; ‘il 
entre la maison’ is ‘he goes in the house’. Afterwards he may 
reinforce his correction by repeating the rule. 

Fresh grammatical rules should be given sparingly to non- 
examinees and always in English. Students should be encouraged to 
build up verbs and their pronouns gradually : for instance, not to 
make an immediate guess at ‘would they not have been able to 
give it to them’, but to work up to it from ‘I can give’. It is 
essential that students should attempt to formulate their grammatical 
difficulties, and the teacher should encourage them frequently to do 
so. It is surprising how often they can answer their own questions, 
once these are clearly put. 

There is no harm in letting students not taking exams treat 
Teutonic and Slavonic case endings and plurals with the contempt 
that most natives show them. The verb is the most important aspect 
of all grammar. Many irregular verbs are more important than 
regular verbs, as it is constant use that has abreviated their forms. 
It is a mistake to leave them to the last part of a course, as do many 
indulgent teachers to-day. The principal Teutonic and Slavonic 
verbs should be learned in groups, according to vowel changes. In 
revising grammar it is useful to fix each rule to one or two short 
sentences, as has been brilliantly done by J. E. Travis in A Precis 
of French Grammar. 

There are, unfortunately, still teachers who talk about giving 
their pupils a ‘thorough grounding’ in grammar, often to the 
exclusion of all else. This can sometimes be done with children, if 
they get the grammar at the most retentive age. It is a pity that no 
one has yet composed a rhyming primer of rules and exceptions of 
case, gender, and number for Russian and German nouns, as well 
as prepositions, in the manner of the immortal doggerel of the last 
pages of Kennedy’s Latin Grammar. After the age of 14, however, 
the best time to learn grammatical oddities is immediately before 
an exam when they are going to be required, such as Inter.B.A. 
Otherwise it is idle to talk of a ‘ grounding’ in grammar, meaning 
its irregularities and exceptions. However thoroughly they learn 
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them, most students will soon forget them through lack of use and 
association. The real grounding is formed by vocabulary which 
usually proves far more retentive. All students should only learn 
as much grammar as they need for their purposes. 

In my view it is advisable when teaching examinees, to set them 
fairly dificult ‘ unseens’ that test their powers of association as well 
as of memory. They should read the piece two or three times before 
they start writing, and their translations should be as literal as is 
consonant with good English. Proses, on the other hand, should 
be well within the students’ capacities, and here their work only 
properly begins after they have written a first version. Free com- 
positions also should be carefully revised and rewritten; only familiar 
words should be used, and where a word is not known, the student 
should think of approximate synonyms in English to help him find 
the foreign word. Many common English words, after all, do not 
exist in French (e.g. drop, fetch, greengrocer, knuckle) and these 
and many others can easily be found by this method. 

For those such as science students who are learning only to read 
the foreign language, verb and pronoun forms are the basis of the 
grammar they require. German word order, however, gives a lot of 
trouble. 

This approach to language teaching is neither theoretical nor 
uniform : it is various and critical, supplements and overlaps other 
methods, and is in intention entirely practical. A good teacher will, 
where possible, adapt his methods to the types of mind (rather than 
the abilities or stage of progress) of his students. With discretion, he 
can put practically any text-book to good use, and he should encour- 
age his students to occasionally browse in any old language books 
they have at home or may find in second-hand bookshops or libraries. 
Language is a branch of knowledge with a wide surface which can 
be covered from any point of its circumference, unlike maths or 
economics which must be worked like a reversed cone from its 
tip. Further, it can be learned at odd times and places. Five minutes’ 
attention to a word-list or text will certainly be more profitable than 
the same period devoted to any other ‘ Arts’ subject. 

Throughout the course, and especially during the first lessons, the 
student should feel that he is really working in the language, using 
it as an equipment for the pursuit of his interests. He must never 
regard it, like history or science, as a ‘ subject’ for investigation, but 
rather as a medium through which he will, if he wants to, investigate 
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history or science. For this reason he should from the first acquire 
a wide knowledge of common objects, particularly those with forms 
similar to English, which are separately listed in the excellent Basic 
language books edited by Charles Duff. He should not at first be 
plagued with rules of grammar or pronunciation, nor be given a 
long introductory talk on the language and its country; these he 
would regard as externals, barring his way to the language like a 
Cyrillic alphabet. It is indeed particularly important that students 
who have penetrated the Cyrillic barrier which can be effectively 
and permanently done with surprising speed, should then be rested 
from points of grammar for some time. Acquaintance with root 
stems such as ‘zna’ and ‘prav’ is the first step to progress in the 
Slavonic languages. Students should be encouraged by their direct- 
ness and simplicity (officially approved in the U.S.S.R.); they eschew 
the illogical tricks and turns of the more literary languages. 

I have left to the end what may appear to readers of this periodical 
as language’s most important aspect: its function as an aid to the 
appreciation of culture. While adult education in language is, except 
for undergraduates, confined to technical colleges and evening insti- 
tutes, nothing much can be done about it. It is a pity that neither 
the WEA, the Co-ops, the University Extension departments nor the 
new residential colleges have anything to offer in this field. Courses 
on foreign painting and music might well include a short series of 
lectures combining appreciation with linguistic background. After 
a talk on a foreign writer, passages from his works could be trans- 
lated and analysed. In these cases the lecturer would have to give 
his students a limited but plain sense of achievement and also 
stimulate them to further study of the language. The task would 
require a sensitive and lively presentation and would be a logical 
extension of the work of a university languages faculty in the sphere 
of popular education. Courses in selected poems would be particularly 
valuable during the study of a foreign poet. 

In present circumstances, the language teacher who also wishes 
to educate has a difficult task. For it is absurd to persuade people 
who don’t read Shakespeare to read Goethe or Dante. The best the 
teacher can do now is to bear in mind that he is also teaching English. 
Fundamentally it is more important that the student becomes aware 
of the potentialities of his own than of the foreign language. He 
should be encouraged to make an unremitting check of one language 
against the other, criticizing words and phrases in either language 
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that are not fulfilling a true sense-function. All languages at the 
present times are more or less subject to stress, as the accepted struc- 
tures of speech and writing are constantly challenged and often 
ruthlessly abbreviated or remoulded by the direct and vigorous 
expressions of manual workers, whose voices are only now begin- 
ning to be heard in play and novel—unadulterated and without 
caricature. Sooner or later philologists will have to recognize their 
simplified treatment of grammar and syntax. This will certainly 
lighten the task of the language student. In addition, English, which 
has received the impact of so many languages, is influenced by 
American all the time. 

The student must become aware that languages are supple and 
constantly changing; that all phrases and most nouns and adjectives 
can be translated variously; that the teacher who says: ‘ This is 
right, and this only,’ is usually a humbug. He should never let a 
text-book or teacher begin to bore him. If this happens, he should 
change the offender, but not give up the language. All languages, 
as the pure idiom of national character, must entertain as well as 
enlighten. In studying a foreign language, the student will inevitably 
enrich his own vocabulary and powers of expression. For instance, 
when he is learning the French, Italian or Spanish for ‘ giddiness’, 
the average student should learn at least two new English words. 
At the end of a course his English should be refined and quickened 
by this constant contact with another language. 

For the rest, the ‘night school’ teacher, faced with the usual 
queer assortment of people more interested in crafts than arts, can 
only slip over a few gentle hints: that the BBC are doing Goethe, 
that Moliére showed people up, that the clarity of Italian is enhanced 
by the quiet, sad melodies of a Mozart opera, and even Lenin 
preferred Pushkin amongst the poets and Gorki amongst his friends. 
... The results are sometimes quite surprising. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN NIGERIA 
1—The Contribution of the Missions 


It is impossible to exaggerate the speed with which the colonies are being 
transformed as a result of the impact of western civilization. It is almost 
equally impossible to exaggerate the ignorance of colonial affairs in this 
country. To these two facts may be attributed, in the main, the wide- 
spread unrest which is so marked in the Colonial Empire at this time. 
Perhaps the most urgent need of a people rapidly emerging from primitive 
to twentieth century civilization is for knowledge of the world in which 
they live. Without knowledge they cannot begin to understand the 
problems of their country and their consequent feeling of frustration will 
tend to issue in violence and other forms of anti-social behaviour. 
Nigeria is by far the largest of Britain’s colonies, both in area and in 
population. The latest figures (1948) give 24,070,000 as the population 
of Nigeria and its area is 372,599 square miles. The four main linguistic 
groups are the Hausa, Ibo, Yoruba and Fulani, these together accounting 
for about half the population. The other main groups are the Kanuri, 
the Ibibio, the Tiv and the Edo. The Hausa are mainly to be found in 
the Northern provinces where they are organized politically according 
to Moslem custom; the Fulani are intermingled with them, and the 
majority are Hausa-speaking. The Yoruba peoples live in South-West 
Nigeria and the Ibo in the South-East. In recent years there has been 
considerable movement of population, many Ibos going to the North to 
work and many villagers drifting into the towns. It should perhaps be 
added that each large language group is divided into various dialects 
and, in the case of the Ibo in particular, these are almost like different 
languages. In addition to the large language groups, there are many 
small groups, often only single villages, which speak a language of their 
own. This diversity of languages, many of which have not yet been 
committed to writing, makes the problem of education very complicated. 
Any consideration of adult education must take into account at least 
two factors. Its scope and method will be decided very largely by (1) the 
educational level of the people as a whole and (2) their occupations and 
interests. If these factors are ignored and it is assumed that conditions 
are similar to those in this country and that, therefore, adult education 
should follow the traditional pattern of the WEA class and the University 
Extension lectures, it will not touch more than a tiny fraction of the 
peoples of the colonies. For what are the facts? In Nigeria, there are 
between 33 and 4 million children of primary school age (7-14 years). 
Of these 609,381 were at school in 1947 ; 7,129 of these children were in 
Government schools, 44,061 in Native Administration schools and 
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558,191 in Church. schools.* Thus only 15 per cent of the children were 
being educated at all and the vast majority of these were in Mission 
schools, a very large number of which were unassisted by grant. If we 
turn to secondary education, we find that in 1947 there were only 
46 recognized secondary schools in Nigeria, 11 of which were in Lagos. 
Of these, 38 were Mission schools assisted by Government grant. The 
total number of children attending these schools was 9,908 and of these 
8,442 were in Mission schools. Two facts stand out clearly from these 
figures: (1) the narrow base on which the educational structure in 
Nigeria rests and (2) the quite extraordinary contribution being made to 
education by the Christian Missions. The other fact which adult educa- 
tion has to take very much into account is that the Nigerian people are, 
in the main, villagers and peasant farmers. There are some large towns 
but together they only account for 114 million of the population. Adult 
education, if it is to be relevant to the needs of the people must offer 
something to the millions of illiterate village people to whom an 
‘academic’ approach is out of the question. 

Adult education amongst a predominantly illiterate people must begin 
with reading and writing. Here the main burden has been borne by the 
Churches. Because Christianity is a religion with a Book, the Church has 
always required that candidates for baptism should be able to read one 
of the Gospels. Most of the African languages were committed to writing 
by the missionaries and it was in the mission station that the people 
were taught to read their own language. To-day, as for the past hundred 
years, candidates for baptism are taught to read. Experiments are now 
being made to tackle the problem of mass literacy through adaptations 
of the Laubach method of teaching charts. It is possible in favourable 
cases to achieve a knowledge of reading and writing in 3-4 months, 
but it usually takes longer. Government is extending its interest in this 
work and about 1,000 instructors are now at work. The achievement of 
literacy is of little consequence unless an adequate supply of good 
literature is forthcoming. In this matter of the provision of reading 
matter, the National Christian Council is playing a most important 
part and the Churches are hoping soon to produce a weekly newspaper. 

A great deal of extension work is done from the hospitals in the 
campaign for health. Teams of health visitors equipped with visual aids 
tour the villages and help the people to understand the cause of the most 
prevalent diseases and to take precautions against them. Another aspect 
of this health education is the instruction given to mothers about the 
welfare of their babies. Most of this preventive medicine is done by 
missionaries and those who have been trained by them as midwives and 
health visitors. It has been found that health is dependant on a new 

* Grants in Aid of Education in Nigeria, Phillipson, 1949, page 109. (Govt. 
Printer, Lagos.) 
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orientation of the whole personality and this involves the conversion of 
the individual to Christianity. Most Africans have become so used to 
suffering from three or four diseases that only a new faith can shake 
them out of their apathy. 

Closely linked with the question of health is that of nutrition. Unless 
the food supply is improved in quality and increased in quantity, the 
additional people kept alive by medical services and health education 
will be condemned to semi-starvation. Here, then, is another field for 
adult education. At Asaba, the Rev. Kenneth Prior has set up a Rural 
Training Centre which is transforming the agriculture of a wide area. 
Government has been so impressed with this Christian experiment that 
it has generously supported it with grants. In 1950, this centre is offering 
a course to young farmers in farming, simple forestry and rural crafts 
by which means it is hoped to improve the food supply and also to 
counteract the drift to the towns. The future development of education 
and other social services in Nigeria depends more than anything else, on 
the substitution of cash crops for subsistence farming and the work at 
Asaba will be of the greatest importance in this respect. 

In conclusion, we must mention the further education of women. As 
always, the education of women and girls has lagged behind that of men 
and boys (only about 1 girl is at school for every 4 boys). The consequence 
is that educated men cannot find wives who are intellectually their equals 
and their home life suffers in consequence. This has led the Missions to 
experiment in the training of girls in preparation for marriage and so set 
up small adult schools, known as vocational schools, where men can 
send their fiancées for a course of training in home-making, infant 
welfare, religious knowledge and the three R’s. In addition to these 
more ambitious courses, which involve residence for 6 months to 2 years, 
there are run homecraft classes for women in the villages. For two weeks 
at a time there are daily classes to teach women to sew, cook, launder 
and knit garments for their babies. At the end of the course, the missionary 
moves to another village, leaving the wife of the pastor to carry on the 
class twice a week. 

It will be seen from what has been said, that adult education in the 
colonies (and what is being done in Nigeria is illustrative of all the other 
British territories) is mainly the responsibility of the Christian Missions. 
Their contribution is acknowledged and valued by Government and it 
is to be hoped that in time it will be widely extended by the statutory 
bodies. In all this work, the Church is pioneering and setting standards, 
but perhaps its main contribution in this field is to training of workers 
who will enter the service of Government and will carry into the 
statutory services the spirit of service and care for the individual which 
they have learnt from their experience in the Christian Church. 

JOHN DREWETT 
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I1—Extra-Mural Studies 


In 1947, Mr Thomas Hodgkin, Secretary to the Oxford University 
Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, visited Nigeria to study the demand 
for University Extra-Mural classes. After his exploratory visit, two tutors 
were sent to Nigeria by Oxford to organize short courses during the 
summer of 1948. The tutors, Mr J. A. McLean and Mr H. J. Collins, 
organized two Circuits in Nigeria. In the Eastern Provinces, Enugu, 
Onitsha, Portharcourt and Calabar were selected as Centres for extra- 
mural classes. In the West, the Centres were Lagos, Ibadan and Ijebu-Ode. 
These classes were enthusiastically received by the people and, in one 
case, it was observed that a student cycled twelve miles to attend weekly 
class meetings. 

In the summer of 1949, the Oxford Delegacy sent three tutors, Miss 
Marjorie Nicholson, Mr McLean and Mr S. W. Coltham, to Nigeria. In 
the East, the classes were again confined to Enugu, Onitsha, Portharcourt 
and Calabar. In the West, a fourth Centre was developed and classes were 
run in Lagos, Ibadan, Ijebu-Ode and Abeokuta. The continuing popu- 
larity of the classes showed that a permanent extra-mural programme 
would succeed. The third tutor operated in the North and organized 
classes in Katsina, Kano and Zaria. In this area, where the chances of 
success in extra-mural work seemed most remote, the introductory classes 
proved surprisingly popular. 

From the beginning, the tutors made it clear that the courses were 
non-vocational and that no certificates or diplomas would be awarded. 
These warnings did not deter the students. Attendance was regular and 
most students did their full quota of written work. All the tutors who 
have run classes in Nigeria under the auspices of the Oxford Delegacy 
have written and spoken enthusiastically about their experiences in 
Nigeria. 

The subjects which the tutors taught were ‘Economic History and 
Problems’, ‘Development of Political Ideas since the 18th Century’, 
and ‘European History and Problems’. In 1949, English Literature was 
introduced as a subject for extra-mural classes and it proved very popular. 

Most of the members of extra-mural classes are drawn from clerks, 
schoolmasters and people with some amount of post-primary education. 
They form a cross-section of the literate elements. They represent the 
people who are most vocal in African communities to-day and are active 
members of various movements for self-government. They are not an 
isolated group. Illiterate Africa looks to them for leadership and current 
political reforms are creating places and functions for them. 

Within the walls of the University College, doctors, teachers, agricul- 
tural experts, etc., whose years of service lie in the future, are being 
trained. Through the Extra-Mural Studies Department, Ibadan University 
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College is attempting to satisfy cultural and educational needs of the 
people of Nigeria. In extra-mural classes, persons who are already 
actively engaged in public life are taking advantage of the opportunity 
to learn more of what they are doing and to clarify their thoughts about 
current problems and developments. Those who are alive to the many 
problems—social, political, economic—which confront colonial societies 
will agree that a University College in Nigeria should endeavour to 
prepare the entire community for the new ideas and ways of life which 
require the services of college-trained men. 

The University College took over the running of extra-mural classes 
in October 1949. The programme of the Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies is still in its formative stages and consists of forty classes in Lagos, 
Ibadan, Abeokuta, Ijebu-Ode, Ilorin, Ife, Onitsha and Enugu. In the 
1950/1 academic year, it is hoped that 132 classes will be run in forty-four 
Centres in different parts of Nigeria (20 Centres in the West, 12 in the 
East and 12 in the North). More than two thousand persons have enrolled 
for these classes. 

Apart from weekly classes similar to those run by the Universities and 
WEA in the United Kingdom, study kits are being prepared ‘to be used 
in remote areas where small groups of clerks and other literate persons 
are stationed. Even these remote communities are being encouraged to 
look forward to periodic visits from tutors of the University College. At 
first sight, this may appear a very wasteful project ; but such a conclusion 
can be drawn only by persons who do not fully appreciate the influence 
of individual literate persons in predominantly illiterate areas. The aim 
of extra-mural work in this connection is to make literate persons 
aware of their responsibilities and to assist them in directing the energies 
of their communities into constructive channels. 

The programme of the Department is not confined to the literate 
elements. Members of extra-mural classes arrange cinema shows and 
give running commentaries in local languages when films specially 
selected by the University are shown in market places to predominantly 
illiterate audiences. It might be pointed out here that the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies is subsidized with funds derived from the revenue 
of Nigeria ; so class-members are encouraged to explore avenues through 
which they might be able to serve tax-payers whose funds are used to 
run extra-mural classes. This is only one way of inculcating a sense of 
communal responsibility among the literate elements. 

The film-show programme includes weekly film-shows for post-primary 
institutions which have no projectors and which, in a country like 
Nigeria, will not be able to build up a collection of films. There are no 
film-lending libraries in Nigeria. The Department of Extra-Mural Studies 
is, at present, co-operating with the British Council,. the American 
Consulate and the Public Relations Department in organizing its film 
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programmes. The Department hopes to build up a collection of educa- 
tional and cultural films which it will lend out to schools, societies, clubs, 
etc. Already, the monthly attendance at film-shows sponsored by the 
Department is about ten thousand. Arrangements have been made for 
more projectors to be stationed in different parts of the country. This 
may make it possible for a system similar to the local film councils of 
Canada to be developed in Nigeria. 

The Department of Extra-Mural Studies has been invited by different 
communities to serve on committees organizing the observance of Health 
Week in different parts of Nigeria. The Department’s contribution has 
included the provision of speakers and special film-shows. 

Other activities of the Department include a weekly radio programme 
known as ‘The Voice of the University College’. By means of this 
programme, a direct link is established between the University College 
and the Nigerian public. The college authorities are able to discuss new 
developments and to acquaint the general public with certain aspects of 
the work being done by the University College. It is hoped that the talks 
will be published annually and they may, from the point of view of the 
general public, constitute an interesting annual commentary on the 
activities of the University College. The Department is also sponsoring 
the publication of booklets on citizenship and the production of film- 
strips locally. 

The Department of Extra-Mural Studies co-operates with voluntary 
organizations. It has worked out a training scheme for the members of 
a union of native administration officials. This organization, known as 
the Federal Union of Native Administration Staffs of Nigeria, has a 
membership of over fourteen thousand. The Department is attempting 
a similar scheme for teachers. If this scheme is accepted by the Nigerian 
Union of Teachers, it would benefit not less than twenty-seven thousand 
people. Local Government employees and teachers occupy a strategic 
position at this particular period in the development of Nigeria. 

Two vacation courses have been planned to take place in July and 
August of this year. The first course will be devoted to the study of the 
problems of Local Government. This, in a colonial territory, can be 
regarded as a bold venture. It will provide an opportunity for Adminis- 
trative officials, local government employees, councillors and the general 
public to study the implications of local government reforms now being 
introduced into Nigeria. The second course will be devoted to the study 
of adult education and will give Nigeria a chance to plan and to assume 
responsibility for her own adult education programme. 

The approach to the task of adult education in Nigeria is twofold. 
There is the Mass Education or Mass Literacy Campaign, about which 
nothing has been said in this paper. That approach is giving the illiterate 
elements a medium through whieh they can get at new ideas and 
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formulate their own thoughts. From the other end, the University College 
is using the printed word, the radio, the cinema and local initiative to 
encourage a lively traffic in ideas. 

The problems connected with extra-mural classes in Nigeria are 
similar to those experienced in other countries. There is a shortage of 
properly-trained staff, shortage of money and shortage of equipment. 
With the help of the government, voluntary bodies and, perhaps, some 
assistance from overseas, the adult education movement in Nigeria will 
gain maturity in its efforts to grapple with the problems which now 
confront it. R. K. A. GARDINER 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE CONFERENCE 


(1 4e following account is taken from a report written by Mr T. H. 
Coates, of Australia, an observer at the Conference, who prepared the 
report for his sponsoring organization. It no doubt summarizes accurately 
the impressions of many delegates.—xp.) 


There were present about 250 delegates and 25 observers. 

The delegates represented: 14 Universities and University Colleges in 
England and Wales; 71 Local Education Authorities, consisting of 43 
County Boroughs and 28 County Councils ; 3 Voluntary Bodies, recog- 
nized as Responsible Bodies by the Ministry of Education, viz., the 
Educational Centres Association, the WEA and the National Council 
of YMCA’s; 3 Long-Term Residential Colleges, and the Residential 
Colleges Committee ; 12 National Bodies directly providing an adult 
education service but not in receipt of grants from the Ministry of 
Education as recognized responsible bodies ; 3 National Bodies associated 
with adult education ; the Armed Forces; the Ministry of Education ; 
Individual and Co-opted Members. 

The observers came from various organizations in Great Britain, 
including the Scottish Institute of Adult Education ; and from Australia, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, Norway, Sweden, and UNESCO. 

From the above composition it will be seen that the conference was 
both large and conglomerate. The Universities and University Colleges 
were mainly represented by Directors of Extra-Mural Departments and 
their assistants. These and some of the representatives of voluntary bodies 
may be regarded perhaps as ‘ experts’ in adult education, or at any rate 
highly qualified people who have worked professionally in this field for 
some time. 

The LEA’s were mainly represented by their Directors of Education 
and by the Chairman or some other members of the Education Com- 
mittees of the Council. Of these the former are at least trained in 
Education, but the latter vary enormously from the educationist who is 
also a Town Councillor to the relatively new Councillor who has been 
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overheard to make a rash remark about the importance of education, or 
who has to be given a committee anyway. 

With such a mixture of ability and experience, and with so large a 
gathering, it would clearly have been impossible to make it a working 
conference, or to examine any aspect of adult education theory or practice 
thoroughly. The purpose attempted, as it seemed to me, was to provide 
an occasion for these people to renew acquaintance and discuss common 
problems informally, and to arrange the conference sessions so that 
everyone should feel he had got something from them.'In this limited 
purpose, I thought the conference was quite successful. The fact that it 
took place in the Banqueting Hall of Baldwin’s 1775 Guildhall, one of 
the most exquisite Georgian rooms in existence, was an advantage recog- 
nized by everyone. The additional fact that the conference left the 
Banqueting Room at frequent intervals in order to drink large quantities 
of a curious neutral fluid described as coffee, helped considerably in 
providing for informal discussion. In this setting, the mid-century review 
of adult education which formed the theme of the three conference 
sessions was appropriate, but it could not be taken very far. 


First Session, Friday Evening 


The first session consisted of an address by Alderman Wright Robinson, 
President of the Association of Education Committees. Taking the sub- 
ject, ‘What Have We Achieved? ’, Alderman Wright Robinson painted 
a vivid picture of the Lancashire town of his boyhood, when the working 
week was 5614 hours, and there was little opportunity for worth-while 
enjoyments. In this kind of environment the WEA classes and other 
adult education activities had given excellent opportunities to the more 
thoughtful, and a generation of leaders and social reformers had thus 
gained knowledge and inspiration. His address was the testimony of a 
man whose notable services in public life owed a great deal to the early 
work of the adult education movement. 


Second Session, Saturday Morning 


The theme of this session was ‘ Are We Making the Most of Our Present 
Resources? ’ Discussion papers had been prepared by Mrs K. Swanzy, 
Chairman, Education Committee, National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes ; Mr Leslie Tait, Chief Education Officer, Peterborough Joint 
Education Board; and Mr S. G. Raybould, Director, Extra-Mural 
Department, University of Leeds. These papers had been printed and 
circulated to delegates.* Each writer introduced the paper somewhat as 
follows : 


* These papers were reprinted in Education, March 17th, March 31st, 
April 7th. 
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mr TAIT: (a) Adult education is much wider, both in concept and in fact, 
than WEA classes or classes of any kind. (b) There is great value in local 
Arts Councils, e.g. the one mentioned in his paper. (c) A very strong 
resource is the desire of people for fellowship, which appears to be one 
of the strongest motives for joining classes. This desire should be exploited 
more than it is. (d) The National Institute itself is a valuable resource, 
and more use could perhaps be made of it if more fire and battle were 
allowed to arise in its conferences. (e) Resources will be most effectively 
used if education is not allowed to come too easily—the spirit of striving 
should be kept alive. (f) The danger to adult education at present is that 
it may settle into one or more ruts, and remain there for a long time. It 
should have a clear line of advance. 


MRS SWANZY: (a) The greatest of all resources for a voluntary movement 
is the devoted energy of its members. (b) Education in the Women’s 
Institutes may not be as shallow as some critics believe, because: it 
affects 438,000 women ; the continuity of membership ensures a cumula- 
tive influence and provides a depth not always apparent to an outsider 
(10 years is a common period of membership, and 20-25 years is by no 
means rare); many Institutes have linked talks, and thus spend long 
periods, sometimes several years, on one subject. (c) The Women’s 
Institutes encourage a widening of interests, because members who did 
not vote for a particular talk will nevertheless be present for other 
reasons, and will usually become interested in it. (d) A simple treatment 
of any subject is necessary for Women’s Institute audiences, but there 
must be no suggestion of ‘talking down’. Experience had shown that 
the most erudit> speakers were usually the best—mastery producing 
simplicity. (e) Women’s Institutes are not merely jam and sewing groups. 
They try to achieve a balance between practical subjects and liberal 
studies. Their part in the Festival of Britain, for example, will not be 
just to make more jam, but to hold a great musical festival for which 
Dr Vaughan Williams has composed a cantata, Folk Songs of the Four 
Seasons. (f) As far as country women are concerned, the aim of adult 
education should be to stimulate rather than to teach. 


MR RAYBOULD: (a) Though he had beer asked to deal with the WEA and 
University Extra-Mural resources, he was of course in full sympathy 
with the work spoken of by Mr Tait and Mrs Swanzy. (b) In formal aduit 
education, the voluntary bodies were of the greatest value. (c) The real 
problems of to-day are problems not of technique, but of human relation- 
ship. The study of liberal subjects is, therefore, of the utmost importance. 
(d) We are making considerable use of our present resources, and the 
chief need is to increase those resources, particularly by extending residen- 
tial adult education, making the most of the opportunity provided by 
Services Education Schemes, and employing more full-time tutors. 
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piscussion. Among the many points made in the discussion which 
followed the presentation of papers were these: that more courses on 
the Dominions and Colonies should be offered ; that the building of 
County Colleges should be speeded up and in the meantime experimental 
prototypes should be set up; that adult education had little help to 
expect from the County College ; that the most effective form of adult 
education was residential ; that the voluntary organizations were among 
the most valuable of our present resources ; that a scrutiny of classes in 
the Birmingham area showed that classes provided in Evening Institutes 
accounted for 2 million student-hours at a cost of 1s. 1d. per student-hour, 
while classes provided by the WEA accounted for 2,750 student-hours at 
6s. 8d. per student-hour ; that to judge the educational and social value 
of classes on the basis of cost per student hour was absurd ; that the 
public libraries, which in 1949 distributed 300 million books to 12 million 
readers, are making a considerable contribution to adult education ; that 
the BBC is a resource of adult education to be taken into account. 

Sir Philip Morris, closing the session from the chair, reminded us that 
unless we realize that most people derive their greatest satisfaction in 
activity, our work is likely to be ineffective. 


Saturday Afternoon 

Excursions were arranged to the Wiltshire Authority’s residential 
college at Urchfont Manor, the Art Academy at Corsham Court, the 
Teachers’ College at Newton Park, and the Folk House, Bristol. I 
joined the party which ‘visited Urchfont Manor, a charming Georgian 
house on the Wiltshire Downs. It is very difficult to convey in words the 
atmosphere of the college. To say it is like a home or a house is to liken 
it to so many examples which it greatly excels. To those who know the 
large English country house, it will be sufficient to say that Urchfont 
Manor is a particularly pleasant example, turned to the purposes of adult 
education, administered by a sympathetic Education Authority, and 
conducted by a Warden whose imaginative conception of his task is 
expressed in his article in the March 1950 issue of ADULT EDUCATION. 


Saturday Evening 

The delegates were received by the Mayor and Mayoress of Bath, after 
which three members of the apoLLo society gave a recital of verse and 
pianoforte music. I gathered that there were three objectives in this 
recital: to provide an enjoyable evening, to suggest in a subtle and 
effective way that those who plan adult education programmes should 
remember that the reading of poetry is quite as important and perhaps 
more persuasive than the provision of lectures about it, and to introduce 
the Apollo Society itself in case administrators felt disposed to make use 
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of its services in local programmes. My impression was that all three aims 
were achieved. The recital was most enjoyable. 


Sunday Morning 

The final session had as its theme ‘ Looking Forward ’, and was divided 
into two parts by the inevitable coffee interval. In the first part, for which 
the President, Sir Ronald Adam, occupied the chair, brief addresses were 
given on ‘ Our Contribution to International Adult Education ’ by various 
speakers. 

After coffee, a report and financial statement of the National Institute 
were presented for discussion. Mr C. R. Morris, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Leeds and Chairman of the Council of the National Insti- 
tute, occupied the chair. Discussion dealt mainly with the form future 
conferences should take. Whereas few would suggest that more activity 
could be crowded into the present conference, there were wistful references 
to the Oxford Conferences of the old British Institute, and the Council is 
presumably left with the task of trying to secure the fruits of an inspira- 
tional and an institutional conference without holding two conferences. 

The Mayor of Bath bade the delegates farewell, and very gently and 
gracefully chid them for tending to forget that most people are more 
interested in entertainment than in education. 

In closing the conference, the Chairman pointed to the need for a 
marriage between the ‘ practical’ and the ‘ liberal’ studies. 


In retrospect, I would say that the conference contributed nothing new 
to adult education, nor could it be expected to do so. It did, however, 
achieve the objectives set for it, and I think its main benefits fell in the 
following order of importance: 


(1) The meeting of people and informal exchanges of news and ideas. The 
right people, or most of them, were there, and they had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to talk to each other. (2) The excursions on Saturday afternoon. 
(3) The discussion on Saturday morning. 

T. H. COATES 


OPERA FOR AMATEURS 


Any picture of the work being done by amateur operatic societies would 
now hardly be complete without taking into account the advent of the 
Advisory Committee on Amateur Opera, the commencement of its work, 
the first indications of useful results and the growth of what it is hoped 
will be an increasingly beneficent influence. 

The Committee was formed two years ago in the desire to establish a 
permanent and representative body to deal with the many matters con- 
nected with the production of opera by amateurs. It felt that operatic 
groups all over the country could profitably be linked with the work of 
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the Standing Conference of County Music Committees. Through this 
organization it would be possible to keep societies in touch with the 
County Music Adviser whose personal contact with the societies would 
be of the greatest practical assistance in the two-way transmission of 
information and service. 

The Committee consists of seven specialist members appointed by the 
Standing Conference of County Music Committees ; one representative 
of the Standing Conference itself; one representative of the parallel 
organization, the Standing Conference of Drama Associations, and one 
representative from each of the following: The National Operatic and 
Dramatic Association, the British Drama League, certain women’s 
organizations, The Standing Conference of Voluntary Youth Organiza- 
tions and the Music Teachers’ Association. The Committee has power to 
co-opt a further five members. In addition the National Council of 
Social Service, the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the Arts Council 
of Great Britain, the Ministry of Education and the BBC are each repre- 
sented by an observer. 

The Committee, of necessity, had to take time in its early days to 
formulate its aims and plan its services. It aims to widen the interest 
of amateur societies in opera, whether they draw on the assistance of 
professionals or not, and to help them in the study of the technique of 
production. These broad objectives have various implications. The first 
obviously calls for at least two courses of action—readiness to advise on 
the choice of operas and the collection of further material to swell the 
repertoire possible for amateur societies. 

The work of collecting information on operas was entrusted to a 
Research Panel and resulted, in March 1949, in the publication of a leaflet 
entitled ‘Fifty Selected Operas’, which gave detailed information of 
works suitable for performances by amateurs. To add to the value of this 
list a panel was also formed of members of the Committee willing to 
advise in production, and, within reasonable limits of time and distance, 
to lecture on the operas listed. A further and enlarged list is now in 
preparation and an introductory article by an expert, an improved lay-out, 
additional notes and up-to-date information on publications and record- 
ings are planned. It is hoped to issue uniform supplements as occasion 
warrants. 

In this connection it would be less than just if the Committee did not 
pay tribute to the generous support received from the publishers of the 
operas listed. They have kindly presented two copies of the vocal score 
of their publications for use in the Loan Library set up at 26 Bedford 
Square. One set of operas is kept for perusal and the second is available 
for borrowing by post. To enhance the value of this service prefatory 
notes to each opera on points to be considered in production have been 
prepared by experts. 
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Consideration is also being given to the institution of a companion 
library service of gramophone records. The many problems involved are 
being thrashed out in discussion, in which the Committee has been 
fortunate in having the views of outside specialists. The Committec’s 
desire to promote the recording of relatively unfamiliar operas and thus 
to help expand the repertoire available to amateur societies is under- 
standable but this particular project bristles with difficulties. 

Other matters awaiting the attention of the Research Panel are the 
possibilities of making existing scores and parts more easily accessible 
and supporting the publication of suitable ballad and eighteenth century 
operas. 

As this Committee has no funds of its own, but relies on the good 
offices of the National Council of Social Service for secretarial and 
administrative assistance, it has the greatest difficulty in implementing 
its various aims, including that of commissioning new compositions and 
translations. It is felt that if amateur societies are to be supported in 
their work of extending the appreciation and understanding of opera, 
these should be fostered at the earliest possible opportunity—in the 
schools. To this end the Committee recently organized a competition for 
librettists, in which it was fortunate to have enlisted the collaboration of 
six eminent adjudicators and six of the foremost composers in the country. 
It was hoped that this might provide a number of operas suitable for 
performance by schoolchildren. The number of entries was encouraging 
but the standard, it is regretted, fell much below that anticipated. For 
this reason the adjudicators could find only twelve at all suitable to 
circulate to the composers. The composers themselves found it difficult 
to select a congenial text and at the time of writing, two only have been 
selected, with the possibility of a third after further consideration. A 
word of thanks is due again to the publishers and also to the many 
magazines and the Press generally for the publicity so freely given to 
the announcement of the competition. 

So much for the aims of the Committee. As has been seen, these have 
led to the organization of various services. In addition the Committee 
is prepared to supply information regarding sources from which financial 
and artistic assistance are obtainable and advice on licences, Entertain- 
ment Tax and Performing Rights. It is not wise to generalize on these 
subjects ; the fullest particulars should be supplied whenever possible 
by any society calling on this service, as the Committee requires detailed 
knowledge of the circumstances of the society before suggestions can be 
offered. Through the specialist representation on the Committee, valuable 
contact with the various music colleges and operatic societies all over the 
country is maintained, and, without trespassing upon the field of the 
professional agencies, a record has been started of those persons with some 
experience of principal parts willing to assist societies in an emergency. 
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Calls have already been made upon this service and as this register grows 
it will obviously extend its usefulness. 

A further development for which there is a great need is the organiza- 
tion of courses on opera. Plans have been completed for a summer school 
in 1950, to be held near Cambridge. The syllabus is now available from 
which it will be seen that an expert staff has been selected with the aim 
of providing coaching which will be of the widest interest to members 
of operatic societies. The classes in the technique of production and 
lectures on make-up, costume, décor and lighting should be of great 
practical help to amateurs. 

By keeping in the closest touch with the various operatic societies and 
other organizations already in the field, the Committee aims above all 
to supplement and co-ordinate the services which they provide. 

While there is as yet no formal basis of affiliation the Committee will, 
if its work is to be effective, depend upon the support of established 
societies and individual opera enthusiasts. 

The Committee’s Secretary is Mr Geoffrey Dando, 26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

THE RURAL MUSIC SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION is again organizing a course this 
summer for String Teachers. This year, however, at the request of last 
year’s students, the course has been lengthened to eight days and more 
time for discussion will thereby be permitted. Under the direction of 
Mary Ibberson the course is concerned with Class Teaching Method and 
General Musicianship. Students will have an opportunity to practise 
conducting with a small elementary orchestra and will be given advice 
on choice of music and adaptation of parts, with special reference to 
schools and amateur orchestras. Other subjects, apart from conducting, 
to be taken at the course are in violin class teaching, ’cello class teaching, 
and playing and singing. The cost of the course, which is to last from 
August gth to 17th, will be 814 guineas, including tips. The numbers 
attending the course are restricted to 30 or 40, to permit individual 
attention to be given to the students’ problems. Held at ‘ Templeton’, 
Roehampton, students will be accommodated in single rooms. Further 
information about the course may be obtained from the Rural Music 
Schools’ Association, 109 Bancroft, Hitchin, Herts. 

LITERATURE IN RELATION TO HISTORY is the subject of a Refresher Course 
for tutors in adult education offered by the Oxford University Tutorial 
Classes Committee at Oxford from July 1st to July 8th. Aimed at provid- 
ing an opportunity for contact between those who teach Literature or 
History in adult education, and University specialists engaged in research 
or teaching in the same fields, the course will deal with the work of a 
group of English writers and with the history of the period in which 
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they lived. The period chosen is broadly from 1850 to 1875, and the 
writers chosen for special study are Dickens, George Eliot, Tennyson, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, Ruskin, Arnold, and William Morris. The 
Director of Studies is Mr Raymond Williams. Among the lecturers are 
G. M. Young, Isaiah Berlin, D. M. McKinnon, Raymond Postgate and 
Sir F. M. Powicke. 


OPERATION FRIENDSHIP is the title chosen for a new scheme of Travel Grants 
to America for European students launched by International Research 
Fund and Student Travel Service. Aware that one of the greatest barriers 
to interchange of peoples is the lack of sufficient funds, these organizations 
have co-operated in a plan which will make available up to £100,000 in 
travel grants. A £36 grant will be made to each European student going 
to the United States during the summer under the auspices of Inter- 
national Research Fund, provided he is sponsored by an educational, 
civic, religious, or fraternal organization. 

Standard air fare between London and New York is about £225 
return. International Research Fund offers charter flights to students and 
faculty members, and to young people unaffiliated with an educational 
institution, for only £92 return. In addition, International Research Fund 
will give a limited number of partial and full travel scholarships to people 
of exceptional qualifications. Any enquiries as to the scheme should be 
addressed to International Research Fund, Holywell, Oxford. 

Particulars of other grants and scholarships are given in two recent 
publications. UNESCO’s Study Abroad—International Handbook and 
particularly the recently published Vacation Study Supplement is an 
invaluable source of information on overseas fellowships. United King- 
dom Postgraduate Awards, a reprint from the Universities Year Book, 
1949-50, gives information of scholarships for long-term periods of study. 


* SCIENCE IN ADULT EDUCATION ’, the report of the joint committee appointed 
by the National Foundation and the British Association was described 
as ‘Interim’. It was easier, it was recognized, to state problems than to 
offer solutions and wider discussion and more experiment was needed 
before a more conclusive opinion could be voiced. Two contributions 
towards this discussion were recently made in a Conference on the 
Teaching of Science in Adult Education organized by the Oxford Extra- 
Mural Delegacy and a refresher course for tutors sponsored by the London 
Tutorial Classes Committee for the CJAC and the Tutors’ Association. 

One thing at least was made clear by these ventures: that distinguished 
scientists are willing to co-operate fully in the work of adult education. 
Among those speaking at Oxford were Sir John Corkcroft, Sir Harold 
Hartley, Dr K. A. G. Mendelssohn and Professor J. Z. Young; at 
London, Sir Robert Watson Watt, Professors W. T. Astbury, R. O. Kapp, 
L. S. Penrose and Sir John Russell. 


COMMUNICATION 


To the Editor of aDuLT EDUCATION. 


Might I make some reply to the review of my book Into the Breach 
which you published in March? 

First ; in looking in vain ‘for an informed or objective assessment ’, 
your reviewer falls into the old, old critical error of blaming a book for 
not having done what it never set out to do. 

While it is true that the preface says that the emergency trained 
students are at present being found, on balance, fully comparable to the 
normally trained, the book repeatedly stresses that such impressions can 
at the present stage be only tentative and provisional, and that the final 
verdict must await the results of several years. 

The aim of Into the Breach (as I had hoped its title and sub-title 
indicated), is simply to give a brief account of the inception and history 
of the scheme to date, with such comment as appears justified up to the 
present. Moreover, the book stresses the need for an intensive study of 
emergency training, and welcomes signs that this is to be done by the 
official bodies concerned. 

Second ; I cannot conceive by what authority your reviewer says that 
my method was ‘ apparently to visit a number of carefully chosen colleges 
and collect . . . impressions from conversations with . . . principals’. My 
first series of visits—on a large scale and all over the country—were 
exactly where I was sent by the journal for which I was working. There 
were cases where I never saw the principal at all, but invariably I 
listened to the views and experiences of scores of students and frequently 
saw the college work in progress. A second series of visits was designed 
carefully, to fill in the gaps left by the first, and also to return—in some 
cases—to colleges previously studied. Some colleges were visited three 
times. 

But this first-hand observation of the colleges was (as should be obvious 
from the book) only part of the method used. This included also listening 
to the pooled experience of principals and staffs in conference ; informa- 
tion from officers of the Ministry of Education ; and (in case it is con- 
sidered ‘ naive’ to rely on those so closely concerned) the experience of 
staffs of permanent training colleges who also had first-hand knowledge 
of emergency training ; and, of course, the study of all the available 
relevant documents. 

The enthusiasm which your reviewer so deplores was the result of 
these investigations. Incidentally, in quoting my phrase, ‘“ success” 
story’, he omits to mention that it was qualified by ‘to a very great 
degree ’. 
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Finally ; a critic so uncompromising should at least be accurate in his 
facts. His assertion that most emergency students ‘ were the products of 
what is now called the Secondary Modern School’ is a common error. 
The opposite is the case: 80 per cent had some secondary education, and 
60 per cent had passed the School Certificate. Only about 20 per cent of 
emergency students had left school before 15. (Corroboration of these 
figures will be found in The Times Educational Supplement, February 


roth, 1950, page 101.) Lovepay Martin. 


The Reviewer replies : 

Miss Martin cannot have it both ways. She blames me for expecting 
her book to be an informed and objective assessment, and then outlines 
her method to show how thorough she was. My chief concern, in review- 
ing for this journal, was to examine her claim that Emergency Training 
offered experience useful in adult education, and that Emergency Training 
students achieved a significant personal development. There are, how- 
ever, various pitfalls that await those who assess the adult educational 
implications of such schemes as Emergency Training, or Army Education. 
The tutor is denied such chastening experiences as the barometer of 
class attendance or the criticism that emerges when he mixes quite freely 
and naturally with his students. Instead he has the consciousness of 
belonging to a large scheme centrally administered and the whole thing 
is stimulating, al fresco and without a history. It is particularly dangerous 
to make this kind of over-valuation when the tide in adult education 
would appear to be running in the direction of official provision. The 
crux of adult education is to establish the status of the student. When 
his status is obscured, omniscience secretes at the centre. The reader will 
notice the great weight Miss Martin attaches to the opinions of Principals, 
her apparent belief that the official bodies concerned are the best fitted 
to conduct an intensive study, and her faith, alas, in staff conferences. 

Enthusiasm has its place, but the real problem is to communicate a 
sense of purpose that will renew itself throughout a lifetime. This is a 
difficult and exacting task, fraught with disappointments and conditioned 
by the inherent limitations of human nature. Producing 33,000 teachers 
who will pass muster is one thing, doing a worth while educational job 
with 33,000 individuals is another thing. 

As regard the educational background of emergency students Miss 
Martin has accepted the approximate figures quoted in The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement and I was perhaps unduly influenced by the 600 odd 
students I taught myseif. Unfortunately, however, The Times report 
was misleading. The fact is that 76 per cent had some grammar or 
technical education, and 60 per cent of that 76 per cent, or approximately 
45 per cent of the total accepted for training, had passed School Certificate. 
F. H. CAWSON 
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Ministry of Education H.M. Inspectors 


Applications are invited from men and women for posts 
as H.M. INSPECTOR. Candidates, who should preferably 
be under 50 on December 31st, 1950, should normally 
possess good educational qualifications and experience in 
Applications will be specially welcomed 
from candidates who have qualifications in Economics, 
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The posts, which are permanent and pensionable, carry a 
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The salaries of Inspectors working outside the London 
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Further particulars, together with the application form, 
may be obtained on application in writing to the Secretary 
(Inspectors’ Section), Ministry of Education, Curzon Street 
House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


The closing date for applications will be July 31st, 1950. 
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EUROPE IN DECAY: A STUDY IN DISINTEGRATION, 1936-1940, by 
L. B. Namier. (Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1950, 16s.) 


More than two years have passed since Professor Namier published his 
Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-9. Since then many new books bearing on its 
subject have appeared, memoirs, diaries, documents, and attempts at 
self-vindication. In this ‘study in disintegration’ Professor Namier has 
now brought together various critical essays in which he has subjected a 
number of these publications to a critical examination. 

His method of analysis is always fascinating to watch. The results ‘are 
clear, incisive and sometimes quite devastating. With meticulous scholar- 
ship he fits together a mosaic of facts derived from the available material, 
constantly testing and comparing the evidence in order to discover 
whether it is reliable or whether it is misleading and perhaps calculated 
to deceive. ‘ Historical narrative,’ he writes, ‘logically proceeds from the 
elements of a situation, across the motives of the actors, to the resultant 
course of events.’ But, as he points out in discussing the Anglo-French- 
Russian negotiations of 1939, ‘a thorough exploration of that elusive 
essentially subjective, middle zone of thoughts and aims’ is frequently 
the historian’s most difficult task and one impossible of solution if no 
precise information is available, ‘ for guess-work is bound to stray in the 
uncharted realms of the irrational’. Yet it is precisely in this ‘ middle 
zone’ that the vital decisions take shape. 

Professor Namier has many penetrating observations to make on the 
miseries, evasions and frauds of the appeasement period. Once more he 
shows how France had entered into commitments which she had neither 
the will nor the means to honour ; how Britain failed to infuse French 
statesmanship with more courage and clear-headedness, because, under 
Mr Chamberlain, she herself had none to spare; and how poor the 
prospects were after Munich for an understanding between Russia and 
the Western Powers. But he also has revealing things to say about Nazi 
policy and about Mussolini and Ciano. Towards the end of their career, 
these two men begin to look like two small-town crooks who have some- 
how managed to reach the pinnacle of power in Italy, shamming great- 
ness, partly in order to persuade themselves and partly to impress the 
onlookers. ‘It would have been well for Mussolini and Ciano if, having 
said their piece, they could each time have walked off the stage to the 
applause of their public’. However, there was no applause when they 
finally did so. ‘How puny and mean,’ he says in another essay, ‘ these 
votaries and exponents of force appear when overtaken by disaster.’ 

With equal insight he discusses the inability of the German generals, 
even when they were face to face with disaster, to summon up sufficient 
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determination to act decisively against Hitler, instead of merely con- 
spiring against him. Professor Namier quotes von Hassell’s dismayed 
remark: ‘These generals who want to overthrow governments demand 
orders from these very governments before they will act!’ This was, of 
course, quite in accordance with German tradition since revolutions in 
Germany have so far always been revolutions from above. It was, I think, 
Lenin who many years before expressed a somewhat similar view about 
German revolutionaries: ‘ Before they storm a railway station, they will 
all buy platform tickets.’ 

But Professor Namier also sweeps away some of the fashionable views 
and naive simplifications about the character of the Nazi régime which 
are still current among otherwise well-informed people. ‘The makers 
and leaders of the Third Reich were Austrians, Bavarians and Rhine- 
landers, of the German Stémme which outside Germany have always 
been preferred to the Prussians ; there was not one member of the old 
ruling class among them. But most of those who lost their lives over 
the unsuccessful attempt against Hitler in July 1944 were North Germans 
and Conservatives, Prussian Junkers or representatives of the old military 
and official class . . .. Yet Professor Namier would probably not wish 
to dispute that the majority of the old ruling class had originally backed 
Hitler in the hope that they might use him as an instrument to restore 
their lost powers and to pursue a policy of aggrandisement. They turned 
against him when he refused to be a tool, concentrated power in his 
own hands, and relied upon his own—ultimately disastrous—judgment 
for his actions. 

This is an essential book for the student of international politics, not 
only because of its authoritative interpretation of recent diplomatic 
history but also because it offers a masterly demonstration of the art of 
historical analysis. His readers will look forward to the volume promised 
by Professor Namier once the most important collections of documents 
for the pre-war years are published. W. BURMEISTER 


ENGLISH SOCIAL SERVICES: METHODS AND GROWTH, by 
Emmeline W. Cohen. (Allen and Unwin, London, 1949, 
pp. xli + 169, 8s. 6d.) 


This book gives a survey of the ways in which certain social services 
have been developed in England since the end of the eighteenth century. 
If complacency be avoided we may very properly find a source of inspira- 
tion in the progress, here soberly and factually recorded, which has been 
made in the provision of humanitarian services for children, for the aged, 
and for the physically and mentally sick, during the last 150 years. The 
author is particularly interested in the methods of administration of the 
social services and especially in the relationship between voluntary 
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organizations and public authorities. She emphasizes that means of 
administration must be subordinated to the ends sought; ‘neither a 
private nor a public service is good in itself ; it should be judged by its 
purpose and by its power adequately to fulfil its purpose’. And again 
she is surely right in her preference for flexibility and variety in the 
administration of the social services and in her insistence that ‘ it is neither 
necessary nor desirable that institutions should be alike’. 

Although education is not included amongst the social services dealt 
with in this book, much of Miss Cohen’s comment on the distinctive 
functions of voluntary organizations and public authorities is very relevant 
to problems of educational administration, especially in the field of adult 
education. But, apart from that, the book is well worth reading for its 
intrinsic value. FRANK JESSUP 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE IN OUR TIME, by H. Somervell. (Allen and 
Unwin, London, 1950, pp. ix + 224, 15s.) 
IDEALS AND INDusTRY, by S. Courtauld. (Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1949, pp. xviii + 134, 10s. 6d.) 

Although very different in almost every other respect, these two books 
have in common the central theme of the dignity and importance of the 
individual human being and the need to fashion the structure of social 
and economic relationships to give the fullest expression to these ideas. 

Mr Somervell traces the disharmony of modern industrial society to 
those developments of capitalism which ‘ by separating the manual worker 
from the trading function, or to put it another way, by separating the 
worker from the Finished Product, dissolved the unity which had existed 
between those associated together for industrial production’. His main 
thesis is that the worker must be re-integrated into the industrial structure 
by the development of ‘a partnership type of organization in which the 
three essential rights possessed by the partners or contributors are the 
right to belong; the right to be independent ; and the right to share, 
both in control and in proceeds’. This is to be achieved by the evolution 
of what is called the Federal Share-Production Company whose chief 
features seem to be inspired by American experiments such as that of the 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Company and which involve giving the worker security 
of employment throughout his working life ; a recognized status in the 
organization according to age, experience and skill; and payment of a 
regular salary based on the division between the workers of an agreed 
proportion of the value added to the finished product by the activities of 
the company. Managers and providers of capital would likewise receive 
an agreed proportion. 

There is much in this work with which sociologists, economists and 
progressive industrialists may agree but there is perhaps even more which 
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will be strongly controverted. The purely economic argument, for 
example, begs many questions and one also gets the impression that too 
much is expected to flow from purely organizational and financial 
changes. The book is disappointing in that, despite its title, it does not 
deal with what might appear to be immediately possible in the field of 
industrial relations. Even those who accept the prescription may well 
doubt its applicability within the time suggested by the title. 

The collection of wartime papers by the late Samuel Courtauld dealing 
with such topics as Industrial Relations, Government and Industry, and 
Art Education makes interesting and stimulating reading. Courtauld was 
a great industrialist but the breadth of his ideas, the humanity of his 
outlook and his democratic convictions as revealed in these essays serve 
as one or more reminder that labels such as ‘ capitalist ’ and ‘ proletarian ’ 
may be misleading and anaemic abstractions from reality. 

N. S. ROSS 


TUDOR ENGLAND, by S. T. Bindoff. The Pelican History of 
England, Vol. V. (Penguin Books, pp. 320, 1s. 6d.) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by Keith Feiling. (Macmillan, pp. 1229, 
308.) 


Students and tutors in the adult education movement have long had 
reason to be grateful to Penguin Books for the consistently high evalua- 
tion they have set on public taste. Pelican Books, with commendably 
few lapses in a number of issues now into the third century, have published 
at a high level of scholarship and facilitated an extension of the classics 
which, in future histories, may well be looked upon as a significant 
landmark in the development of popular culture. Cheap reprints of such 
books as Halevy’s History of the English People and Tawney’s Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism, in particular, have earned the gratitude of 
students of all ages. 

In more happy-go-lucky days, the Penguin imprint alone was enough 
to certify a large sale: students, almost automatically, bought each new 
Pelican or Penguin as it appeared. Now each new series has to establish 
its own reputation, and each new volume is judged upon its own merits. 
The Pelican History of England, of which Mr Bindoff’s book is 
Volume V but the first to be published, will be approached with caution. 
In Mr Bindoff’s case, the caution is soon dispelled by the wit, style 
and scholarship of his treatment of this fascinating period. Here is an 
admirable introduction ; if not designed with the adult student in mind, 
it is, nevertheless, tailor-made for his needs. The tutor himself will gain 
a refreshment and a stimulation from its reading and re-reading. 

The Tudor period is rich in the qualities likely to make it popular with 
adult students. Its personalities have a glamour all their own, which 
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survives even the portraiture of Mr Laughton or Miss Davies ; the 
country’s social, political and economic institutions are seen here at some 
of their most interesting stages of development ; and Mr Bindoff makes 
the most of them. But Mr Bindoff’s history is largely a political history ; 
the vigorous cultural renaissance of these years does not come within his 
terms of reference. This is a pity, and especially so for the individual 
reader. The bibliography, which is excellent in all other respects, is also 
scant in its treatment of the history of literature and art. For the guided 
student class member, however, this is a ready-made text-book. 

To talk of so lively and inspiriting a work as Mr Bindoff’s as a ‘ text- 
book ’ is to do it an injustice. It is no misnomer to use the term of Keith 
Feiling’s A History of England. That fate—not altogether an unhappy 
one—is reserved to it by its appearance, the quality of its maps (which, 
though they bear the imprint 1948, are unmistakably pre-Horrabin), and 
the all-inclusiveness of its contents. The publishers, unwisely one must 
feel, invite comparison with J. R. Green’s Short History of the English 
People. Certainly Professor Feiling has incorporated in his work the 
findings of the last seventy years of historical research, but it is a laboured 
task and one too great for so conscientious a scholar to sustain with style. 
Ranging in detail from the coming of the English to the year 1918, and 
with a rapidly sketched prelude and epilogue, the volume gives as full a 
compendium of the essential facts as one could expect outside the Annual 
Register, linked with skill into a coherent narrative. It is a book which 
many tutors will wish to recommend their students to dip into, and which 
they themselves will wish to have by them. 

It would be unfair to classify in one review two such dissimilar books, 
were it not that Mr Bindoff’s volume is one of a series which, when 
completed, is likely to offer the all-embracing picture attempted by Keith 
Feiling. If the remaining volumes of the series reach the standard set 
by Mr Bindoff it will be a rare, but welcome, event. D. WISEMAN 


THE VOCATIONAL ASPECT OF SECONDARY AND FURTHER EDUCATION. 
5s. per issue. Published by the Editors from the Training 
Colleges at Bolton, London (North-Western Polytechnic) 
and Huddersfeld. 


The Vocational Aspect with its fourth number, for May 1950, enters its 
second volume. The journal is devoted to elucidating the principles under- 
lying the vocational element in secondary and further education, to 
examining its history and organization, and describing and discussing 
teaching methods appropriate to it. The editors deserve every encourage- 
ment and congratulation for the high level of contribution they have 
been able to maintain. Many of the articles are of direct practical concern 
to teachers and many will be of interest to readers of this journal. 
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The May number contains, among other interesting articles, an account 
by Kenneth Smith and Leslie T. Wilkins of an attempt made to investi- 
gate evening class wastage in the Department of Commerce of the 
Mid-Essex Technical College. This effort seeks to identify, if such 
identification is possible, any special characteristics or circumstances 
distinguishing those students who left and those who continued their 
studies during the evening session, 1948-9. Questionnaires were com- 
pleted by students soon after enrolment to find out, among other things, 
the time spent in getting to and from the classes, the means of transport 
used, the reasons for attending classes (career, examination, recreation, 
etc.), previous evening study undertaken, number of subjects being 
studied, place of eating before classes (home, works canteen, college 
refectory, etc.). Shortly after the beginning of the second term of the 
session the answers to these questions were related to an analysis of the 
students who had ceased and of those who were continuing to attend 
classes. The results of this first pilot enquiry are cautiously assessed in 
the article, details given of the questionnaire used and of the modified 
questionnaire to be used in the next session. It may be hoped, by acting 
upon the guidance of enquiries of this sort, to eliminate some of the 
conditions making for wastage, or to reduce some of the disturbance 
which wastage causes to class programmes. 

The enquiry will suggest developments which might well be applied 
to classes and institutes of liberal adult education. It would then be 
interesting to compare the results of any such enquiries with those gained 
from an examination of vocational education. 

Copies of The Vocational Aspect may be obtained from the Training 
Colleges for Teachers of Technical Subjects, Manchester Road, Bolton, 
or North-Western Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, London, N.W.s, 
or Queen Street South, Huddersfield. D.w. 


PAMPHLETS 


Too few tutors of International Affairs are aware of the valuable material 
published by the United Nations and maintaining a standard of objec- 
tivity which no other pamphlets on international affairs can rival. 
(Reference is intended, of course, to the material published by the United 
Nations Department of Public Information, Lake Success, and not to 
the tendentious pamphlets issued by the United Nations Association 
of Great Britain.) A guide to this material is now available in THe uNITED 
NATIONS AND ADULT EDUCATION: Some Suggested Source Material (avail- 
able at HM Stationery Offices, 1s., pp. 40). Confining itself to the material 
published by the United Nations and its specialized agencies, the 
pamphlet lists books and pamphlets, posters, wall charts, ‘ photospreads ’, 
films, and film-strips, and gives information about the services of United 
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Nations Radio and times of its broadcasts. Prices of the material, where 
charge is made, are unfortunately quoted in dollars with no clue to prices 
in this country. No doubt this information, however, is available from 
the Stationery Office. 


OUR RIGHTS AS HUMAN BEINGS, @ Discussion Guide on the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (UN Dept. of Public Information, 9d., 
pp. 32), gives the essential material for discussion of this issue, including 
the Text of the Declaration, and terse extracts from speeches made at 
plenary sessions of the General Assembly during the final debate on the 
Declaration. These, unfortunately, are all too brief to indicate the very 
important differences of emphasis which this debate revealed existed 
between member States. This pamphlet is, on the whole, neither so 
stimulating nor so useful as the Bureau of Current Affairs’ pamphlet 
on the same subject: HumAN rIGHTs, by G. T. Hankin (B.C.A., 117 
Piccadilly, London, W.1, gd., pp. 20). The hints to the tutor or leader 
on method of discussion are also far superior in the latter pamphlet. 


WEST AFRICAN AFFAIRS is the title of a new series of discussion pamphlets 
published by the Bureau of Current Affairs in conjunction with the 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies of the University College of the Gold 
Coast. These 16-page pamphlets, priced at 7d., are calculated to make 
up something of the present shortage of books and periodicals in West 


Africa, and aim to provide an objective factual background to current 
events, slanted to the needs of West Africa and with most of the contri- 
butors coming from the Gold Coast. This is a venture on which the 
Bureau and its West African collaborators are to be congratulated. It is 
not easy to judge from this distance how far the matter and treatment 
of the pamphlets are appropriate to the circumstances of Africans. Those 
with knowledge of West African troops during the war may be permitted 
some reservations on David Kimble’s contribution to the series, puBLIC 
OPINION AND GOVERNMENT, which seems entirely irrelevant to the life of 
the African tribesman and is drawn almost exclusively from British 
experience. This criticism does not apply to EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP, 
by Dr K. A. Busia, though here again the level of argument is far 
from ‘ popular’. But criticisms voiced from Britain are likely to be ill- 
founded and especially so at a time when West Africa is rapidly changing. 
The developing adult education movements of West Africa will pass 
final judgment on them. It is to be hoped that this series will be used in 
this country to stimulate interest in the problems of the under-privileged 
territories. 
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